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Four Decca instruments 


The Models 349 


triple-speed record players 


One or other of these models will 
meet the needs of all who want 
a player to use with a radio, or 
with a separate amplifier and 
speaker. The 349/M has Decca 
ffrr magnetic pick-up heads 
suitable for use with high-gain 
amplifiers ; the 349/C has crystal 
heads. Both are fitted with 
the latest type of Garrard 
three-speed motor, 
and are attractively 
finished in a beige 
linen-finish leather- 
cloth. 


The Deccamatic 


portable record reproducer with 
triple-speed automatic 
record changer 


A record reproducer that will meet 
the needs of many an enthusiast. 
The triple-speed automatic record 
changer has a capacity of 10 
records of any size and the same 
speed. The instrument has 
a turnover crystal pick-up 
with sapphire styli, an 
elliptical speaker, and is 
nicely finished in 
brown leathercloth. 


£30 : 9s. 
£15 : 15s. (either model) 


play every kind record 


The Portrola | 


triple-speed dual-waveband 
portable radiogramophone 


: The Deccalian 


triple-speed portable record reproducer 


An old favourite, and still unbeaten 
for quality in the portable record 
‘reproducer class. Decca ffrr magnetic 
pick-up heads; carefully designed 
three-stage amplifier; six-inch 

high flux speaker. The Deccalian is 
now available with the latest type 
of Garrard triple-speed motor, 
and covered in a beige 
linen-finish leathercloth 
like the Models 349. 


The industry’s finest portable radio- 
gramophone. Triple-speed 

motor ; Decca interchangeable ffrr 
magnetic pick-up heads ; 
two-waveband radio; 

elliptical speaker. Good-looking in 
its strong, leathercloth-covered 
case, the Portrola has a 
generally magnificent 
performance considering 
its size and price. 


£35 15: Gd. £34: 18: 10d. 
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F : : All prices given include Purchase Tax. All models are for use on AC mains only, 250 volts, 50 cycles. | 
ie branch of THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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Almost unheralded, yet another Ameri- 
can pianist of top rank came into 
London to play a season at the famous 
Embassy Club in New Bond Street. 

Charlie Beal has, since October 1948, 
when he left America for a job in Milan, 
been roving around the Continent, and 
it was only by the private endeavour of a 
couple of enthusiasts who heard him 
playing at a club in Paris that he has 
been brought to this country. 

Beal was born in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, and as his family for four 
generations back were born in that same 
sunny spot, he is, as he says, a true-born 
Californian. As a child he was not over 
fond of music and it was only his 
mother’s hard hand on his softer spots 
that drove Charlie to practice the piano 
with any consistency. At school how- 
ever he formed a six piece band and by 
the time he had gone to college, the music 
bug had got him and he was soon lead- 
ing the college orchestra. 

Just as soon as he graduated he joined, 
as sO many West Coast musicians did 
before him, the orchestra led by Les 
Hite. He played with Hite for some time 
polishing off the rough edges, before he 
left Chicago to play solo piano at the 
Grand Terrace. Whilst at this famous 
ballroom ke came under the wing of 
*Fatha’ Earl Hines, with whose band he 
used to play odd sets when Hines took 
time off for friendly greetings with the 
patrons. 


EARL HINES 


When the Earl Hines Orchestra left 
the Grand Terrace to go on the road, 
Earl suggested to the owner that Charlie 
Beal should take his place. The idea was 
accepted as during the months he had 
played there Beal had tecome very 
popular with the dancers, but Charlie 


by Sinclair Traill 


was merely a pianist without a band, 
and a band was needed. The difficulty 
was overcome when it was found that the 
Erskine Tate band were at liberty and 
were also minus a pianist. This was 
Charlie Beal’s first band job and he 
grabbed the chance with both hands. 
Some months later came yet another 
opening—this time a really big one. 
Louis Armstrong was in Chicago with 
his band, with Teddy Wilson on piano. 
Teddy was for various reasons keen to 
get back to New York and so Louis was 
left without a pianist. In the months at 
the Grand Terrace, Charlie Beal had 
assimilated much of Earl Hines’ piano 
style and Armstrong was glad to te able 
to grab a pianist who played in the 
manner he liked best of all. And so 
early in 1933 Charlie joined the Louis 
Armstrong Orchestra. 


ADRIAN’S CLUB 


During the first months in Chicago the 
band recorded eleven titles for Victor, all 
of which were issued here by HMV. 
Charlie Beal is to be heard on many of 
these titles, and plays a most Hines-like 
solo on “St. Louis Blues” (HMV 
B4975). The band went on tour, travel- 
ling out west to Kansas City then down 
to the Southern States. On reaching New 
York they disbanded and Beal joined for 
a short spell the band led by Noble 
Sissle. 

His next job was at Adrian’s Club 
situated below the President Hotel in 
New York. Here nightly, along with 
Adrian Rollini on bass saxophone or 
vibes, Beal played with such people as 
Benny Goodman, Bud Freeman, Arthur 
Schutt, or any of the hundred other 
musicians who made the club their 
nightly after-job rendezvous. It was also 
whilst Charlie was at Adrian’s that 


he met his lifelong friend Thomas 
“Fats” Waller. “Fats” helped him, 
as he tried to help all his brother musi- 
clans, and soon Beal was working as a 
solo pianist-cum-vocalist at such places 
as the Famous Door, the Onyx, and 
Leon and Eddie’s. 

He next joined Eddie South at the 
French Casino and from there travelled 
to Canada where he played until he was 
inducted into the U.S. Army at the 
outbreak of war. The war over he at 
once went home to California, where he 
soon landed a job at the Florentine 
Gardens in Hollywood. 


NEW ORLEANS 


This was the year in which the film 
‘New Orleans’ starring Louis Armstrong 
was started, and Charlie soon came under 
the notice of the talent scouts who were 
looking for musicians to accompany 
Armstrong in the film. As Beal had in the 
past played with Louis, he seemed a 
natural choice for the piano chair, but 
much to his disappointment, he was 
turned down by the director as being 
“too young.” 

Fortunately for Charlie, they could not 
find any pianist “old enough” and so 
three weeks later, he was again taken to 
see the director. He left his office with 
a contract—but it was not a film contract! 
Beal found himself with a job as Tech- 
nical Advisor to the Assistant Director— 
his work to find and play all the old 
Armstrong records he could lay his 
hands on and to advise as to which 
tunes would be suitable for inclusion in 
the film. He was also instructed—quite 
unnecessarily as he had known them 
by heart for as long as he could remem- 
ber— to learn the music as he might be 
needed to play piano in the film if no one 
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When a jazzman is content to accept a 
sporadic round of club dates, plus a few 
rather meagre recording sessions as his 
regular livelihood rather than forsake 
his personal beliefs, then he is surely a 
most sincere musician. However. when 
in addition to this he actually retires for 
a complete year from the music scene 
through his disgust at the wretched 
appreciation shown to jazz, then I'd say 
that here indeed we have an idealist. 
Such a man is pianist Al Haig. 
Despite the tempting opportunities in the 
field of popular music over the last few 
years, Al has steadfastly refused to 
sacrifice his beliefs in the value of mod- 
ern jazz. He prefers to ignore the shabby 
deal given to his records because by 
refraining from the beckoning finger of 
commercialism he is able to play with 
the musicians he admires. men who have 
a feeling for his music and who can 
understand his ideas. 


WILSON INFLUENCE 


Al was born at Newark, New Jersey in 

1923. Raised with a sound classical 
background, he developed an early 
interest in piano playing and as a com- 
pletion of his education spent two years 
on the study of music theory anc piano 
at Oberlin College in Ohio. While at 
Oberlin he showed his first real inclina- 
tion towards jazz. Teddy Wilson. he 
claims, was his chief early influence-— 
even to-day that crisp neatly-presented 
right hand and somewhat intellectual 
style of expression, so reminiscent of the 
perennial Wilson, play an important 
part in Al’s work. 

In 1942 his musical intentions under- 
went a decisive though rather unexpect- 
ed change. On joining the U.S. Coast 
Guard band he was stationed at New 
York harbour, virtually a stone’s throw 
from the fatulous jazz region of 52nd 
Street’s clubland. Here it was that Al 
gained a Ceep admiration for Dizzy, 


A CASE FOR 


Parker, Oscar Pettiford and all the 
other pioneers of the new movement in 
jazz. He became intrigued too by the 
harmonic structures and rhythmic chan- 
ges of the bop piano thinkers like 
Thelonious Monk and Clyde Hart : 
such was his impression, in fact, that he 
immediately began to apply seriously 
the newly-wrought conceptions to his 
own style. 


GOOD MODERN JAZZ 


Al's playing is the very essence of good 
modern jazz. Spirited, tasteful and 
technically gifted, among musicians he is 
one of the most respected pianists ever 
to emerge with the new movement. 
He is a sure, two-handed player. Un- 
like many pianists of the bop idiom who 
favour a single-handed line of approach, 
the Haig technique shows a_ strong 
rhythmic balance and a more sound 
harmonic basis on account of his vital 
left hand. By skilfully interweaving the 
subtle, rhythmic support of this left 
hand with the direct flow of improvisa- 
tion from a most agile right he contin- 
ually creates an impression of unanim- 
ity, precision and above all, a neat, even 
drive. In the overall effect one notes a 
sensible use of dynamics. There’s noth- 
ing of that heavy, percussive style which 
holds an all too exaggerated place in 
jazz, but rather more of a facile, calcula- 
ted touch of dynamics to create an 
attractive Stress of light and shade. Even 
in the spirit of a fastish number (and Al 
swings beautifully in these up-tempo 
pieces) there is a certain feeling of 
deliberation : a little, hard-to-define 
quality which seems to remind the 
listener that the pianist is there to create 
good music and not, in the excitement of 
the occasion, to pamper the gallery. 


GENUINE FEELING 


He strives continually to maintain an 
inventive flow of improvisation. It’s an 
all too regrettable fact that many modern 
pianists tend to rely on technical ability 
alone to provide their music’s interest. 
This criticism can hardly be levelled at Al 
Haig. He really has a genuine feeling for 
everything he plays and, in addition, he 
has the creative mind to portray ably 
this feeling. The outpouring of ideas 
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MORE HAIG 


by Raymond Horricks 


has quite remarkable continuity ; he 
will even break up the long, fast, right- 
hand runs (normally a favourite reitera- 
tion on the part of jazz pianists) in order 
to insert little figures and variations to 
the music’s already colourful pattern. 


BOP IS ANOTHER MILESTONE 


A modest, unassuming musician, he has 
refused to take any part in the eccentri- 
city with which the musical agents have 
sought to convert the new jazz into a 
strong financial proposition. He never 
wore the exalted beret, nor did he grow 
a fashionable goatee. What a pity that 
certain other modernists didn’t share 
these laudable sentiments ! Even 
throughout the short period when mod- 
ern jazz held an attraction for the 
general public Al continued with his 
experimentation. He believes firmly that 
modern jazz cannot of necessity remain 
static. As he once exclaimed: “Bop is 
making an important contribution to 
America’s music. However, it is not 
likely to stop here as a basic form— 
rather it is another milestone along the 
road of musical progress”. 


JOINED DIZZY 


On leaving the forces in the Spring of 
1944, Al worked for a while with Jerry 
Wald and with the combo of guitarist 
Tiny Grimes. His first really important 
job, however, came in May 1945, when 
he joined the quintet of Dizzy Gillespie. 
Incidentally, also playing with Dizzy 


at this time were Charlie Parker, 
bassist Curly Russell and that 
great white drummer, Stan Levey. 


Although this quintet achieved very 
little recognition outside the limited 
circle of modern jazz lovers, they did 
play one tremendous record session for 
Guild. The results of this session still 
receive great homage from bop students. 
Stan Levey didn’t make the date, but 
with the late Sid Catlett laying down a 
compact, wholesome beat, the group cut 
four sides of wonderful modern jazz: 
“Hot House”, “Salt Pea- 
nuts” and a number featuring Sarah 
Vaughan, the slow, exotic “Loverman”. 

When Dizzy organised his first big band 
the young pianist refrained from joining 
that legendary trail of disaster which 
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dogged the Gillespie orchestra’s plunge 
into the Deep South. Because of obvious 
Crow Jim difficulties Al stayed behind to 
spend a brief spell with Charlie Barnet. 
Yet early in 1946 he was again withDiz in 
a newly-formed small unit playing along 
the Californian coast. 

It was another group of struggling 
idealists; with Lucky Thompson to re- 
place the sick Parker and Milt Jackson 
on vibes, plus a phenomenal rhythm 
section of Al, Ray Brown and Stan Levey, 
the band had little but their own sweat 
and toil to reward their efforts in bring- 
ing modern jazz to the West Coast. 
Once more, in fact, it was only through 
a single record session that the jazz 
world learned of the group’s musical 
talents. 


BACK EAST 

From that solitary date for the Dial 
label several sides have been made 
available on English Esquire. On The- 
lonious Monk’s lovely mood _ piece 
“Round ‘Bout Midnight”, Al renders a 
fine solo. Relaxed, thoughtful and 
beautifully executed, it reflects much of 
his melodious charm and_ propensity 
towards the pretty themes. 

When the continually unappreciative 
attitude of the Coast fans finally drove 
Dizzy and his man back East, Al was 
included for Victor’s 52nd St. Album, 
a representative showcase for the new 
jazz featuring solos by Diz, Coleman 
Hawkins, Allen Eager, Don Byas and 
and many more talented modernists. 
He can be heard playing short though 
pleasant snatches of bop piano on 
“Anthropology”, “Ol Man Rebop”, 
etc., now issued in England on H.M.V 


WITH MILES DAVIS 

Probably a clear indication of Al’s 
value as a musician lay in the part he 
played with the controversial Miles 
Davis group of 1948-49. Even to-day 
the unique ensemble sound and superior 
scoring have not been equalled in the 
field of modern jazz. Indeed, what other 
modernist band ever had the benefit of 
such a concentrated pool of arrange- 
ment talent as that which included 
Gerry Mulligan, Miles, Al Haig, Gil 
Evans and later, John Lewis? Their 
inspired ideas were in themselves a 
revelation.  As__pianist-arranger Al 
naturally contributed a lot of worth- 
while music to the Davis style and he 
plays with the band on “Godchild”, 
“Budo”, “Jeru”, etc., all available here 
on British Capitol. 

Perhaps if he'd stayed with Miles then 
the job might have resolved itself into the 
most important period of his career, but 
as things stand, by far his most famous 
association has been with Charlie Par- 
ker. In his work with Parker one 


immediately senses a tinge of musical 

abandon - certainly there is a remarkable 

intimacy of ideas between the two men. 
PARIS JAZZ FESTIVAL 

When I saw him at the Paris Jazz 
Festival with the Parker Quintet, Al 
seemed completely relaxed and content- 
ed to be playing with the ‘Bird’ and 
Kinny Dorham. He played faultlessly 
throughout the Festival executing the 
more complex passages with great 
polish and precision. All the time he 
seemed so thoroughly absorbed in what 
he was doing; some of the rhythmic 
routines he’s dreamed up with Tommy 
Potter and Max Roach were unquestion- 
ably a highlight of the group’s appear- 
ance. 

At first it came as a great surprise to me 
when I found such a comparatively 
slight applause given by the excitable 
audience to his obvious talents. In view 
of the inferior interest shown towards 
other white musicians at the concerts, 
however, the experience proved quite an 
enlightening moral ! 

STILL WORKS WITH PARKER 

Since returning to the States, Al has 
continued to work fairly frequently with 
Parker. A favourite record of mine, 
is Al’s solo on a Parker version of 
“Cheryl” transcribed from a concert at 
Carnegie Hall. Issued on a Voice of 
America L.P. record, the number has 
virtually everything that a modern piano 
solo should contain as regards taste and 
presentation. Trumpeter Red Rodney 


AL HAIG 
WITH 
MILES 
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RECORDING 
STUDIO 
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also contributes a nice, fluent solo, and 
of course, Parker is a delight to hear, 
playing without any vestige of his 
often rather annoying squeak, the ‘Bird’ 
excels himself. At one point he 
even inserts a lengthy, though good- 
humoured quote from Armstrong’s 
“Wild Man Blues” ! 

We cannot expect too much from the 
British labels when they are already 
working at top pressure to increase the 
output of recorded jazz; for that matter 
in comparison with other modern 
pianists like Gene de Novi and Billy 
Taylor, Al is fairly well represented. 
However, I feel sure that if we could only 
have the Haig Trio sides from the 
Sittin’ In label then there would be a 
much wider recognition of Al's great- 
ness. His solos impart something to the 
listener of their creator’s immense mental 
alertness, and they permeate an atmos- 
phere of musical stability. His feeling 
for music is so great that he will not 
deviate from his beliefs. 

SINCERITY AND MUSICIANSHIP 

Even though Haig is still something of 
a dark horse to British modernists due 
to the scarcity of his records, in time to 
come—lI think his sincerity and overall 
good musicianship—will prove him to be 
a man of equal status with the great Bud 
Powell. 1 hope that now all the noise 
about bop being a commercial form has 
died down the demand for intelligent 
modern jazz will afford Britain more 
music by this wonderful pianist. 
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more suitable to the “proposed period” 
was found. 

Needless to day Charlie Beal got the 
job. It was, he says, a wonderful exper- 
ience to play once again with Louis, and 
at times almost more wonderful to 
listen to the stories told between sets 
when Louis, Kid Ory, Bud Scott and 
Barney Bigard got to talking about the 
old New Orleans days. But he adds, 
there was So much really fine music that 
came under the cutter’s scissors, that 
it makes him sad to think of what has 
been lost to us forever. 

It was also Beal who in the film played 
the piano accompaniments for Billie 
Holiday, an experience he says he will 
never forget—it was wonderful to play 
for her, and to listen to her. 

As I left him, playing his piano to an 
empty room, I sincerely hoped that 
someone is going to make it possible for 
the average jazz lover to hear Charlie 
Beal whilst he is in this country. His 
style has a lot of Hines and a little of 
Waller. with an approach which is entir- 
ely personal. Inaddition heis an excell- 
ent singer with a wide and varied 
repertoire. 

With Garland Wilson also in the coun- 
try, here surely is the material for a 
splendid piano concert. How about it, 
some of you promoters ? 


BILLY DANIELS 
VIC DAMONE 


PATTI PAGE 
RUSTY DRAPER 


GEORGIA GIBBS 
DINAH WASHINGTON 


THE GAYLORDS 
MARY SMALL 


THE RAVENS 


Happy Christmas 


| BEST WISHES 
for 


.Limehouse Blues / Plink Plank Plunk .. . 
@ How Deep Is The Ocean? | Day In Day Out .. . 
@ Ebb Tide / If I Could Make You Mine... 


@ Tell Me You’re Mine / Aye, Aye, Aye 
@ Suddenly / Give Me Another One Just Like That 
Gomen Nasai / Someone To Kiss Your Tears Away 


@ Begin The Beguine / Looking For My Baby 


Records by Post 


including LP’s 


also complete stock of popular 
classical recordings. 
MAILED ANYWHERE 
(Tax free overseas) 
Each parcel inspected and 
carefully packed 
RECORD PLAYING EQUIPMENT 


AGATE & CO. 
183, STOKE NEWINGTON 


CHURCH STREET, 
LONDON, N.16 
Che Deep River Boys (Est. 1869) 
MEMBERS J.R.R.A. 


CHRISTMAS and the NEW YEAR ee 
from 
The Merseysippi Jazz Band 3 


Youth will be served - - - - - but only with the best 
ORIOLE present America’s best recording stylists 


@ BOBBY MAXWELL 


CB1136 
CB1226 


Rhumba Bells | Jamboree ...CBi211 ©® JAN AUGUST 
@ Oo! What You Do To Me Now I’m In Love . . . CBI190 
@ Gambler’s Guitar | Free Home Demonstration . . . CBI214 
Go Away / Crazy Man, Crazy ...CBII99 @ RALPH MARTERIE 
@ Seven Lonely Days / If You Take My Heart Away ... CB1173 
@ Mad About The Boy / I Can’t Face The Music . . . CBI130 


Ruby / Love Mood ... CBII88 @ RICHARD HAYMAN 
. CBII64 
. CBII80 


...cB1I77 EDDY HOWARD 
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ORIOLE RECORDS LIMITED, 101 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.I. 
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MR. KIRKEBY! 


By DERRICK STEWART BAXTER 


“Now it comes Christmas time an’ I 
want to see Santa Claus” runs the blues 
lyric ; and sure enough it IS Christ- 
mas, and once again I am faced with the 
problem of writing something which 
reflects the seasonal spirit. This is the 
fifth time I have sat at my typewriter 
compiling Christmassy material for 
JAZZ JOURNAL. A frightening 
thought—for five years, every month | 
have been contributing to this magazine. 
Five years is quite a slice of one’s life 
—quite a slice when one gets dangerous- 
ly near middle age. The older one gets, 
the quicker the time passes. The years 
gather momentum with every flying 
month. 


DEEP RIVER BOYS. 


So far the reader will not have noticed 
the gay abandon which is necessary at 
this time of the year. The mention of 
gaiety immediately conjures up the 
picture of the gayest figure jazz has ever 
known, Thomas “Fats” Waller. It is 
fairly safe to lay a bet that many of Fats 
light hearted records will be played at 
Xmas parties this year, as they have been 
every year since he first entered the 
Victor studios. It is hard to realise this 
wonderful jazzman has been dead ten 
years. How tragic was his end; for 
Fats was travelling home to spend Christ- 
mas with his family when he had his 
fatal stroke and died in the arms of his 
devoted friend and manager, Ed. Kirk- 
eby—December 15th, 1943, was the 
date. Only thirty-eight, Waller passed 
from this world at the height of his fame 
and creative powers. I fear he will never 
be replaced, such artists occur only 
once in a lifetime. Nevertheless, this is 
the time for laughter, not tears—Fats 
would have wanted it that way. The 
stories of Waller are numerous, all 
are highly diverting, for he was always 
bubbling over with the joy of life, as his 
records show. 

Ed Kirkeby paid a visit to Brighton 
recently, with the superlative close 
harmony act, the Deep River Boys, I 
very naturally took the opportunity of 
calling on him at his hotel, and found 
Mr. Kirkeby to be most helpful and a 
very great jazz enthusiast—on the sub- 


ject of Fats he was prepared to talk 


until further orders. The jazz world 
owes a great debt to Ed Kirkeby, for 


there is no doubt that if it had not been 
for his gentle guiding hand, much of 
Waller’s greatest work would never have 
reached the recording studios. Fats was 
an irresponsible, loveable character and 
it was lucky he had a man of Ed’s calibre 
to keep him up to scratch. 

Perhaps one of the most amusing 
stories concerns Waller’s last visit to 
Brighton (1938). Fats was appearing at 
the local Hippodrome when he heard that 
Nat Gonella was playing at a nearby 
dance hall. It was not long before he was 
sitting at the piano with Gonella. Nat 
was blowing high, wide and handsome 
(as he could when the occasion was 
right) and the jazz was flowing gently 


W. T. Ed. KIRKEBY. 


along. From all accounts it was quite a 
night, and “the cats were having them- 
selves a ball’, to use the vernacular. 
Alas for poor Fats! the Hippodrome 
management was NOT amused. Con- 
tractual obligations had been broken— 
in spite of the fact that the aforemention- 
ed management had obtained some 
glorious free publicity. So £50 was 
deducted from Waller’s salary that 
week. When he heard the bad news 
Fats’ face was a study ;_ “Mr. Kirkeby, 
let’s go. We're goin’ back home !”* he 
exploded. It took Ed several hours to 
make Fats change his mind. “It has 
been a lesson to me”, added Kirkeby 
with a smile; and by way of a tailpiece, 
“British contracts just don‘t bend !”. 


No doubt many readers will be buying 
records for Xmas—to a jazz fan what 
more suitable present can there be? 

The RISTIC company has teen 
very good to readers of this column 


—there have been an unusual number of 
blues items on its lists. Two of the 
latest are on my desk as I write : 
“Hear Me Talking To You” / “Prove 
It On Me Blues ”, Ma Rainey 
with The Tub Jug Washboard Band 
(Ristic 6) and “You've Got What I 
Want”/““My Back To The Wall” (Ristic 
7) by Irene Scruggs. 

The Rainey offering is a gem, beauti- 
fully dubbed from an original Para- 
mount. The recording in the first place 
was well above the average Rainey disc, 
and we are able to hear a great deal more 
of Ma’s famous voice than is usual. 
She proves that her reputation is by no 
means overrated. What a grand singer 
she was. Bessie obviously learned a great 
deal from her. The Tub Jug Washboards 
give her more than adequate support on 
both titles. Tampa Red is supposed 
to be the banjo player. Be that as it may, 
the result is highly pleasing. Grab a copy 
if you can. 


INACCURATE ASMAN 


The Scruggs, a very rare and most 
interesting disc, is the subject of a 
Somewhat inaccurate review by Mr. 
James Asman in the October issue of the 
Gramophone Record. Asman states that 
this was originally a Paramount issue. 
What utter rubbish! At the end of the 
record John Davis gives the details. 
The disc was taken from Gennett 7296 
(later reissued on Varsity). 


Such silly mistakes are inexcusable 
from an established critic, who should 
surely have listened to what was 
being said. Mr Asman also states that 
Blind Blake is the guitarist on one side. 
I beg leave to doubt this. That Blake 
accompanied Miss Scruggs on a number 
of Paramount titles is undisputed, but 
the style on this disc is unlike anything 
we have hitherto heard from him. The 
style is more in the manner of Kokomo 
Arnold. Perhaps Mr. Asman would care 
to inform us on what record he has 
heard Blake play in this manner? 
Irene Scruggs, has I believe, expressed 
the opinion that Blake was on this item. 
I humbly suggest that she is confusing 
the Gennett disc with the Paramounts. 
If it can be proved that Blake did play 
in the Kokomo style (or at least, in the 
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style of the guitar on many Koomko 
records), I will be the first to congratu- 
late Mr. Asman on his discovery. Until 
such time, | must remain a little sceptical 
Actually, the disc is a good one, and 
proves just what a neglected singer 
Irene Scruggs is. 


Mr. Asman has taken critics to task for 
this neglect, whether rightly or wrongly, 
I cannot say, as I cannot speak for 
others, but I would like to mention my 
own experience in this connection. 
When I learned that Irene Scruggs was 
in this country, | wrote to her manager 
(a well known figure in the Jazz world) 
asking for an interview, I asked for a 


few details about her career and the 
singers with whom she had worked, and 
even took the trouble to lay out an easy 
questionire—all that had to be done 
by way of an answer were a few brief 
lines in the blank spaces I had left. 
I never even had the courtesy of a reply! 
Thus I was unable to write much about 
Irene Scruggs. 

In fairness Ishould mention that Irene 
Scruggs’ manager is not the only one 
lacking in common courtesy. Time after 
time I have written away trying to con- 
tact various artistes or their managers, 
but more often than not, I get no answer. 
I fear that Mr. Ed. Kirkeby is the excep- 


tion rather than the rule. It is not always 
the fault of the critics that an artist re- 
mains neglected, as Mr. Asman should 
know. I suspect he does. 


HAPPY XMAS. 

I would hate to end this Christmas 
column on an ungracious note. This. 
should be the time of good will (a quality 
sadly lacking in British jazz circles, as my 
readers are no doubt aware). Away with 
the bickerings and the squabbles. Let us 
all enjoy ourselves for a short time. For- 
get the Musicians Union, and all soured 
Jazz critics, like myself. Just have a good 
time. A very Happy Christmas to you 
all. Meet you again in January. 


THE DEEP RIVER 
BOYS 
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ENCICLOPEDIA DEL 
JAZZ 


Reviewed by Bert Whyatt 


With this volume, Italy makes her 
first major contribution to the world’s 
jazz literature. In five hundred well 
printed pages we have the story of jazz 
in all its aspects: history, from the first 
primitive songs, the ballads and the 
blues and the spirituals, through ragtime 
New Orleans . . Swing . . revivalism 

. . bop . . to ultra progressivism and 
“cool jazz.” The aesthetics, the form 
and the language of jazz. with a glossary 
of terms both old and new. There is a 
large “who's who” containing potted 
biographies of all well-known, and some 
not so well-known, musicians-American 
and otherwise. The 2,900 sides of jazz 
recordings issued in Italy are listed in 
discographical form and the book closes 
with a bibliography of jazz books and 
publications. 


PRINTED IN ITALIAN 
Unfortunately for non-Italian speaking 


jazz fans, the book is printed in Italian 
almost throughout. 


For discographical types, the book is 
first class and unreservedly recommend- 
ed. It might have been improved (and this 
I would suggest for any possible English 
language version) by including original 
issue labels and catalogue numbers; but 
otherwise, it is a really first class piece 
of work and Guiseppe Barazzetta, who 
did the bulk of the work and all the 
compiling, can count himself as the Ital- 
ian McCarthy, Delaunay or Blackstone 
from here on. Discography knows hardly 
any language barriers, of course, and 
non-Italian speaking record addicts will 
have no difficulty whatsoever in checking 
this work and in using it as a reference 
source. 


Here is a discography which, for 
neatness, accuracy and lucidity, would 
be hard to beat and which is far better 
than most. 


WHO’S WHO SECTION. 


Almost as easy to understand is the 
“who's who” section and this is far and 
away the best and most complete set of 
miniature biographies | have seen. A 
most excellent piece of work. 


There are several scores of photographs 
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but these unfortunately suffer from two 
faults. Almost all are very familiar, and 
the reproduction is only very average. 
This is perhaps due to the fact that the 
photographs have been obtained by re- 
production from other publications. The 
paper they're printed on is excellent. 
These are however but minor points 
and should not detract one from trying 
to obtain a copy of this book. If you're 
discographically inclined, and you’ve ab- 
solutely no idea of Italian even, get it. If 
you can manage the language, even halt- 
ingly, | would say it’s a must. I come 
into the former category and I’m very 
enthusiastic about this impressive piece 
of work. 
RECORD CABINETS 
all woods—£4 19s. 6d. 
Stamford (Dept. 19), 20 College Parade 
Salusbury Road, London, N.W.6 
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Kings of Jazz 
on Parlophone 


LONG PLAYING RECORDS: 


GRAEME 
BELL 


AND HIS 
AUSTRALIAN JAZZ BAND 


Goanna March; Nullabor; High 
Society; Black and White Rag 
(Graeme Bell’s Ragtime Four) ; 
Hook, Line and Sinker; Back- 
room Joys (both played by 
Lazy Ade’s Late-Hour Boys 
with Humphrey Lyttelton — 
Trumpet); When the Saints 
go marching home; Muskat 
Ramble; Big Walkabout; Cake- 
walkin’ Babies back home 
(vocal — Neva Raphaello) 

PMDICO9 


HUMPHREY 
LYTTELTON 


AND HIS BAND 


A JAZZ CONCERT: 


Panama Rag; Trouble in mind; 
Tom Cat Blues; On Treasure 
Island; 1919 March; Wolverine 
Blues; Original Jelly Roll Blues 
(Grant-Lyttelton Paseo Jazz 
Band); Down Home Rag; Cake 
Walkin’ Babies ; Get out of here 
and goon home - PMDI006 


NEW 78 R.P.M. RECORDS: 


THE 
KENNY BAKER 
QUARTET 


Hayfoot, Strawfoot; 
The Continental - - R.3786 


HUMPHREY 
LYTTELTON 


a AND HIS BAND 
Martiniquen Song (last year) ; 


Aia’t cha got music - R.3787 


THE PARLOPHONE CO, LTD., 


RECORD DIVISION, 8-11, GREAT CASTLE ST., 


LONDON, w.l 


EDITORIAL 


Once more the festive season draws 
near and it is time to wish our ever- 
increasing circle of readers—whom we 
also like to think of as our friends—the 
very happiest of Christmases and the 
most prosperous of New Years. 

Looking back over 1953, it certainly 
has been a bumper one for jazz lovers—at 
least as far as records are concerned. 
Never before has the British jazz enthus- 
iast been so well served--both in quantity 
and of quality jazz releases-the reduction 
of the purchase tax helped too. We 
understand from the gramophone com- 
panies that we can look forward to 1954 
being even better, so on all points things 
are looking up. 

All points but one perhaps. The 
matter of live jazz by American—or 
indeed foreign artists—is still very far 
from looking bright. True we have been 
very happy to welcome Mary Lou 
Williams, Teddy Wilson, Garland Wil- 
son and JATP to these shores but it 
would probably take another flood to 
bring back Jazz at the Philharmonic 
again. Sad too that we couldn't hear 
Dizzy, Kenton and Hampton while they 
were in Europe. So near and yet so far. 

However it is heartening to learn that 
at last something constructive is being 
done in the matter. An organisation 
has been formed, to be known as the 
V.0.A.S.—Visiting Orchestras Appre- 
ciation Society. The idea—from Mr. 
Dennis Matthews—is a good one. Mr. 
Matthews is an M.U. member and has 
the right idea on breaking the barrier 
from within. 

The Society has the support of 
all the musical press and we shall of 
course do all in our power to further 
this movement. In addition it must have 
individual members’ support. The 


V.O.A.S. is not a profit making concern 
but funds will have to be raised to do 
the job properly. 

Membership costs 2/6d. and should be 
sent to Dennis Matthews at 15 New Road 
Crouch End, London, N.8. We can 
think of no better way to invest half-a- 
crown. We hear that the Musicians’ 
Union have shown sympathy with the 
idea behind this movement so perhaps 
a successful conclusion will be reached. 
CRITICS IN KINGSWAY. 

A novel idea in jazz concerts is being 
presented at the Stoll Theatre, Kingsway 
on December 13th. A galaxy of jazz 
critics, in which we have been graciously 
included, have been invited to choose 
their favourite musicians whom they will 
introduce from the stage. 

Having seen the list of musicians 
requested to appear, we can promise you 
that if only 50°, of them are able to 
accept, the programmes should be really 
worth hearing. 

Certainly it will be one of the most 
costly concerts ever presented and since 
there will be two houses, at 3 p.m. and 
7 p.m., each show entirely different, the 
learned gentlemen (critics to you) should 
have ample opportunity to explain to the 
public the reasons for their musical 
preferences. 

It is hoped that at least one of the 
American pianists at present in this 
country will be able to appear on these 
concerts. 

IMPORTANT. 

Please note that JAZZ JOURNAL is 
now back at its old home, 28 Ladbroke 
Square, London, W.11., to which address 
all future correspondence should be 
addressed. 

Merry Christmas. 
THE EDITOR 


| Humphrey | 
| Lyttelton Club. 


@ ‘Jazz for Dancing” 

Every Monday, Wednesday 

| and Saturday at 100 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. 

@ ‘Jazz for listening” 
Regular concerts in London | 
and the Provinces. 

@ “Club Bulletin” 

Sent to members every month 
with all news and views of | 
Humphrey Lyttelton, the Band 
the Show and the Club. 


Particulars frem 84 Newman St.,W.\ 


“THE DISCOPHILE 
THE MAGAZINE for RECORD INFORMATION 
issue contains twenty pages 
of information—discographies, label 
listings, latest issues, race research, : 
discussions. 
|The Discophile gives you facts—* 
not criticism. i 
Edited by Derek CoLLeR and BERT 
Wuyatt, 
Annual Subscription 6/6 (post free) from: 
| 116 LONDON ROAD, 


BARKING, ESSEX 


American Subscription one dollar per annum, 
through— BILL STAMM 
2263, Morrison Avenue, Union, New Jersey 
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RAY ANTHONY ORCHESTRA 
Jersey Bounce / Dancing In The Dark 
(Capitol CL13997; 5s. 64d.). 
Ray Anthony and his orchestra can 
usually be relied upon to turn out 
stylish dance arrangements played in a 
modern palais band style. Though both 
these performances really belong in the 
commercial section. the first side has 
quite a beat and swing. It is very well 
played, and features the baritone sax 
of brother Leo Anthony. The reverse is 
a neatly orchestrated and excellently 
played revival of the tuneful oldie. The 
Sax section work is particularly good on 
this side and Ray himself plays a good 
Straight trumpet solo. 


BASIN STREET SIX. 
Melancholy Rhapsody / Panama 
(Oriole CB 1228; Ss 63d.) 

This New Orleans white band made an 
LP for Circle some time ago, but this is 
their first British release. On the present 
showing the wait has meant no great loss. 
The first side is at least true to its title, 
which is something these days; it’s both 
rhapsodic and melancholic, a dreary 
James-Berigan Style feature for trumpet 
man George Girard, who almost blows a 
couple of clinkers in the last chorus but 
Just manages to cover them up. The 
reverse Is an aggressively two-beat version 
of the standard, notable chiefly for some 
incredibly ricky-tick drumming of the 
Ben Pollack variety. The whole side 
hasa distinctly Red Nichols favour. D.W 


PINEY BROWN and his RHYTHM and 
BLUES BAND. 

That’s Right Little Girl 
EDDIE CHAMBLEE and his RHYTHM 
and BLUES BAND 
Blues for Eddie. 

(Esquire 10-330; 6s 114d). 
These two sides are from the American 
Miracle catalogue and were recorded 
about five or six years ago. Both are 
reasonably good for the period, but in 
comparison with some of the really 


THE CURRENT 
GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


GERALD LASCELLES. 


REVIEWED BY PETER TANNER 


outstanding R. & B. discs being made 
today they sound flat and uninteresting. 
The recording itself is largely to blame; 
it sounds “boxy” and lacks brilliance. 
On the first side the “separation” is so 
bad that singer Brown’s voice is often 
badly mixed up with the instrumental 
accompaniment. The rhythm section 
swings neatly enough, and there is some 
fine piano by Sonny Thompson who for 
my money is by far the best pianist 
playing in this style today. The reverse 
is a routine tenor solo by Chamblee, 
with an inferior rhythm section in 
which the bass and drums are very stiff. 

D.W. 


IKE CARPENTER and his Orchestra. 
Walkin’ Tune / Tengard. 
(Brunswick 05199; 5s 63d.). 

Ike Carpenter’s band has been receiv- 
ing quite some attention in the States 
and rightly so. It’s a big-sounding band 
with plenty of attack and plays ina sort 
of Woody Herman-cum-Boyd Raeburn 

style. 

Ike, who hails from North Carolina, 
is one of America’s lesser known jazz 
pianists whose work has been confined 
to occasional solos with such bandsas 
those of Johnny Long, Boyd Raeburn 
and Tommy Dorsey. He also can be 
heard at the piano on Bobby Sherwood’s 
well known recording of “Sherwood 
Forest”. 

Ike and his band debut on Brunswick 
this month with an up-tempo riff blues 
called “Walkin” Tune” coupled with a 
variation of the currently popular “Drag- 
net” spelt and played backwards ! The 
first side features a bluesy vocal and some 
good tenor, whilst the reverse features 
some fine brass playing supported by a 
driving rhythm section. An exciting and 
well executed arrangement with lots of 
power and an infectious beat. Both 
sides are very well recorded. P.T. 


EDDIE CHAMBLEE and his RHYTHM 
and BLUES BAND. 
All out. 
TOMMY DEAN and his RHYTHM 
and BLUES BAND. 
Scamon Boogie 
(Esquire 10-329 ; 6/113d). 
More R. & B. material from the 
Miracle catalogue. The first side features 
tenor and baritone in a trite riff number 
in which far too much is heard of a 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 
ALUN MORGAN 
DOUG. WHITTON 


most noxious-sounding hawaiian guitar. 
The overall effect is most unpleasant. 
“Scamon Boogie” begins with a walking 
motif on the string bass, followed by an 
average baritone solo (presumably by 
Tommy Dean—or would he be the 
bassist ?) backed up by more tasteful 
piano by Sommy Thompson, who 
displays to the full his sensitive touch 
and “feel” for the blues. I am sorry I 
have not found anything more enthu- 
siastic to say about these four sides—I 
love good r. and b. discs—but these are 
very run-of-the-mill specimens. D.W. 


JOE DANIELS’ JAZZ GROUP 
Nobody Knows You When You're 
Down and Out / Jazz Me Blues 

(Parlophone R3771 ; 5s.) 

The first side opens with a corny intro, 
after which Alan Wickham neatly states 
the melody on trumpet, with some 
wierd trombone noises going on in the 
background. Joe at the drums rolls 
persistently on the on-beat throughout 
this chorus and spoils the whole effect. 
At least the tune is good. The backing is 
played with great verve but no rhythmic 
feeling the guitarist sits stolidly, square- 
ly, on the beat, Half way through there 
is a tasteless scream by the trombonist, 
and as for Joe’s drum breaks in the last 
chorus, the less said the better. D.W. 


DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
Boo-Dah / Give Me The Right 
(Capito! CL14012; Sd. 63d.) 

It seems that Capitol are determined to 
present Duke Ellington as a commercial 
artist but it is to be hoped that this 
enterprising company will allow the 
Duke to experiment at times and to give 
us more examples of his own unique 
writing. 

This new coupling presents a very well 
executed Billy Strayhorn composition 
and arrangement backed by a rather 
ordinary ballad sung by Jimmy Grissom. 
The first side is superbly played. The 
band has authority and a polish that 
signatures it as that of the Duke from the 
first few bars. Ray Nance plays some 
nicely phrased and well-rounded trum- 
pet, while Jimmy Hamilton follows with 
a good clarinet solo. The whole is 
backed by an excellent rhythm section. 

The reverse is a slow, sentimental 
ballad. P.T. 
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THE FOUR FRESHMEN 
Tuxedo Junction / Poinciana 
(Capitol CL14015 ; 5s. 64d.) 

First coupling to be released over here 
by this new coloured close harmony 
group and it’s well worth a spin. These 
boys have plenty of fresh and original 
ideas and their version of “Tuxedo 
Junction”, with the help of the echo 
chamber and instrumental accompani- 
ment, really jumps from start to finish. 
The reverse is a well sung performance 
of the pretty ballad dedicated to the 
exotic Florida flower, featuring the lead 
singing of young Don Barbour. P.T. 


DIZZY GILLESPIE with his OPERA- 
TIC STRINGS ORCHESTRA. 


The Man I love / Ghost of a Chance. 
(Esquire 10-333, 6s 114d.) 

When Dizzy was in Paris a year last 
April he recorded some forty separate 
sides including six with Strings. These 
two titles come from the previously 
issued Esquire LP 20-003 featuring the 
Gillespie trumpet over a backing of 
fifteen strings, three trombones, oboe, 
flute, bassoon and clarinet—all from the 
Paris Opera plus (fortunately for every- 
one) Arnold Ross, Joe Benjamin and 
Bill Clark ; three Americans who were 
in Paris with Lena Horne. 

The Gershwin tune was arranged by 
Jo Boyer and the reverse (a song com- 
posed partly by Bing Crosby) by Daniel 
White. Both sides contain excellent 
performances by the ‘straight’ men and 
flashes of genius from Dizzy despite his 
tendency to overdo the half-valve stuff. 

In view of the limited time at every- 
body's disposal these sides are a credit 
to all concerned—particularly the trom- 
bonists for their work on the first side. 

A.M. 
LARS GULLIN OCTET. 
Al Ged’s Chillun / Danny-o 
‘Esquire 10-328 ; 6/114}d.) 

These sides—made in April 1951 for 
the Gazell label, are the best of the 
Swedish recordings in the ‘Miles Davis— 
Capitol’ vein that I have yet heard. The 
first title, always a good vehicle for 
improvisations, has solos by the leader 
on baritone sax, Sweden’s top trumpet- 
er Rolf Ericsson (currently in America 
with Charlie Spivak) pianist Mats 
Olsson, trombonist Ake Persson and 
alto saxist Lars Bergstrom. The remain- 
ing tenor horn played by Leppe Sunde- 
wall is used to colour the ensemble. 

This side swings much more than does 
most Swedish sides—due largely to the 
excellent drumming of Nils Bertil 
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Dahlander—a name to remember (if you 
are able to). 

The reverse, composed by Gullin, 
possesses great beauty both in the 
performance and the arrangement of a 
fine contemporary sounding melody. 
Solos, by trumpet, trombone, baritone 
and alto, are of the highest standard 
with Gullin’s own work most noteworthy. 

This side has given me the greatest 
amount of listening pleasure this month 
and it should help to kill the idea that 
mo¢cern jazz is always fast and devoid of 
any melodic charm. A.M. 


NEVA RAPHAELLO SINGS 
WITH LYTTELTON 


BENGT HALLBERG TRIO. 


My love is yours / Fine and Dandy. 
(Esquire 10-332, 6/114d.). 

Theze two sides by Sweden’s best 
jazz pianist were recorded originally 
for the Cupol label in July 1950. The 
first title, a familiar sounding tune 
written by the trio’s drummer Kenneth 
Fagerlund, gets ‘slow fox-trot’ treat- 
ment by Bengt and should appeal 
immediately to listeners of all tastes. 
The reverse at medium tempo is an excel- 
lent jazz solo by a pianist capable of 
carrying a whole side without resorting 
to spots by brass or drums. 

Both titles illustrate Hallberg’s beauti- 
ful and delicate sense of touch while the 
second is more than a little reminiscent 
of Dick Hyman’s keyboard work with 
its climbing runs. 

Bassist Lennart Larsson is a little too 
prominently recorded but produces 
Some nice ideas on the Dandy side. A.M. 
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DINAH KAYE. 
Highland Boogie/I’d Rather Take My 
Time. 
(Decca F10188, 4/-). 

Dinah Kaye reveals herself as a local 
singer with a good jazz sense on both of 
these, though her singing is very deriva- 
tive of a number of semi-commercial 
American artists. 

The first side is one of those extra- 
ordinary concoctions based on popular 
airs set to a boogie tempo. It took no 
less than three composers to dream up 
this North of the Border effort, but 
Dinah has the support of a fine bunch of 
musicians and it is their playing that 
puts this record into the jazz section 
of these reviews. Directed by Johnny 
Douglas, those taking part include 
Tommy McQuarter, George Chisholm, 
Bernie Fenton, Micky Greeves and 
Gerry Bowman. 

The reverse is a colourless ballad based 
on the “Steady Daddy” theme which 
Dinah swings through agreeably with 
good rhythmic support from a pickup 
group directed by arranger and saxist 
Reg Owen. PT. 

STAN KENTON ORCHESTRA 
Hush-A-Bye/Daddy 
(Capitol CL13998 ; 5/63d.) 

More commercial Kenton, especially 
the first side which is the lullaby song 
from the re-make of “The Jazz Singer”. 
A long and dreary vocal is sung by the 
band who then play the thing as though 
it were a funeral dirge. The reverse 
features June Christy who puts over the 
old pop of the early forties with consid- 
erable aplomb, backed by Stan at the 
piano and the orchestra in the back- 
ground. P.T. 

ROSE LINDA—Piano 
Taboo/Flight 88. 
(London L1215; 5/63d.) 

A highly energetic piano display on 
“Flight 88° confirms my suspicion that 
this is one of those multi-handed efforts, 
skilfully contrived by the recording 
engineer, but a bit of a hoax on the 
listener. The result is exciting and full 
of rhythm, whereas the reverse is not 
quite so successful, nor so impressive. 

G.L. 
HUMPHREY LYTTELTON and his 
BAND 
Four’s Company/Young Woman's Blues 
(Parlophone R3772 ; 5/-.) 

Ah! This is interesting. On the first 
side we have, in addition to the regular 
Lyttelton gang, Scotsmen Sandy Brown 
and Al Fairweather on clarinet and 
trumpet respectively. A front line of 
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two clarinets and two trumpets is a 
dangerous one, but the arrangement is 
cleverly done and only once or twice 
does anyone get in somebody else’s way. 
The € composition, a sixteen bar blues, is 
reminiscent of numerous classic records 
of the twenties, and contains one or two 
clichés, but the whole is out of the usual 
rut and well worth hearing. The backing 
which features Neva Raphaello accom- 
panied solely by Humph and Johnny 
Parker, is a surprise. Neva displays an 
accuracy of pitch and a feeling for the 
blues which I had not noticed previously. 
The record, of course, is based on Bessie 
Smith’s great classic, but it is not a 
slavish copy and is \vorth spinning for 
its own Sake. Bessie’s version has not, 
unfortunately, been issued here, but 
can usually te picked up in the Charing 
Charing Cross Road. D.W. 


BOBBY MICKELBURGH’S BOBCATS 
Tin Roof Blues / Jazz Me Blues 
(Esquire 10-327 6/1134.) 

Whatever it is that this troubled world 
needs right now, I’m quite sure it isn’t 
more versions of worn-out warhorses 
like the two titles on this record. This 
pleasant-sounding local band dees noth- 
ing with the over-familiar material that 
hasn’t been done dozens of times 
before. My reactions to the music are 
entirely negative except to note that 
Mickelburgh’s phrasing is sometimes 
slightly corny and trombonist Lou 
Hodge's even more so. Both sides are 
cut at very low volume level and there 
is a Surface hiss throughout. D.W. 


GERRY MOORE TRIO 
Just You, Just Bop / Now and Then 
(Esquire 10-326, 6/1 14d). 

The chief interest here is the presence of 
guitarist newcomer John Hems who 
takes the lion’s share of the solo work on 
the first side. He has an exciting attack, 
plenty of technique, and a feast of good 
Kessell-like ideas. No doubt he has 
heard the ‘Just Jazz’ recording of the 
Same tune containing Barney” Ss own 
excellent guitar solos. For the last word 
in the first title read “Me” of course. 

The second side is a Hems original, an 
attractive slow number with well played 
guitar; piano unison. The mood of the 
thing Is sustained throughout and is 
reminiscent of some of the Joe Saye 
Trio’s work. Gerry (not to be confused 
with Gerald) moves with the times and 
proves himself to be an efficient modern- 
style pianist in the block chord idiom. 
Bassist Bert Howard completes the 
group. A.M. 


LIZZIE MILES. 


Salty Dog / A Good Man is Hard To Find 
(Capitol CL14014 ; 5/6$d.). 

I believe that it is just thirty years since 
the last Lizzie Miles record was put out 
by a major label in this country. The 
record in question was “You're Always 
Messing Round With My Man” (HMV 
1703) with accompaniment by Clarence 
Williams or possibly James P. Johnson. 
Since those days Lizzie has done little 
recording. 

Recently Lizzie recorded some sides 
for the Circle label accompanied by 
her New Orleans Boys and now Capitol 
have been busy with very pleasing results. 
Both these sides are really fine and were 
actually recorded in the Vieux Carré of 
New Orleans, probably at Sid Davella’s 
Mardi Gras Lounge on Bourbon Street 
where she has teen appearing in cabaret. 

Accompanied by a driving and un-nam- 
ed group, Lizzie sings a full-throated and 
really mellow version of “Salty Dog” 
and couples it with a moving blues 
version of “A Good Man Is Hard To 
Find” reverting to Creole French for 
the second chorus. 

Lizzie is one of the last of the great 
blues singers and a direct link with Ma 
Rainey and Bessie Smith. She has a 
deep, rich voice and a really infectious 
personality. Fine vintage jazz in the 
best traditional style by fify-eight years 
old Lizzie which should find a place in 
any discerning jazz enthusiast’s collect- 
ion. Congratulations Capitol and move 
please ! P.T. 


LIZZIE MILES 
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KID ORY and His CREOLE JAZZ 
BAND. 


Farewell to Storyville / Bill Bailey Won't 
You Please Come Home. 
(Columbia DB3371 ; 5/-). 

Two more sides from the same session 
as “Tiger Rag”, reviewed in the Novem- 
ber issue, and with the same personnel. 
‘Farewell’, of course, was featured in 
the Louis-Armstrong—Billie Holliday 
““New Orleans” film. At that time it 
didn’t sound too bad but at this distance 
the lyrics seem decidedly corny. Singer is 
Helen Andrews—could she be the Big 
Sis Andrews who recorded for Capitol 
about three years ago? The tune is, of 
course, Maggie Jones's great “Good 
Time Flat Blues”. The other side is an 
uneventful run-through of the oldie. 
Nothing much happens but the rhythm 
section is as crisp and neat as usual. 
Both sides suffer from bad dubbing. 

D.W. 


JACK PARNELL AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA. 

Fuller Bounce / Dragnet. 
(Parlophone R3773 ; 5/-). 
“Fuller” is a trite afro-cuban original 
credited to Parnell and Oliver. The 
phrasing of the brass and reed sections 
is sloppy throughout, but not sloppy in 
the fiery, uncontrolled way that Machito’s 
sections are. This is an apathetic, 
weary raggedness that stamps the 
recording immediately as by an English 
band. Sorry, boys. The American TV 
theme Dragnet is given a straightfor- 
ward going-over on the other side. The 
opening lacks lustre and punch, however 
and the recording studio men have cut 
out all the bite and sparkle. Very little 
remains but an impression of drabness 
and lack of attack—the band is leaning 
back on the beat the whole time. D.W. 


TIMMIE ROGERS 
Oh Yeah / Nothin’s Wrong With Nothin’ 
(Capitol CL13991 ; 5/63d). 
Two more quite entertaining sides from 
Negro entertainer and blues singer 
Timmie Rogers. Accompanying himself 
on electrified tipple, Timmie is, as 
before, considerably helped by the neat 
and driving jump band accompaniments. 
The first side is another of those rather 
hackneyed riff tunes complete with hand- 
clapping and the title repeated ad 
nauseum, but the band turn in a com- 
petent backing. The reverse, composed 
by Timmie, is a ballad in the blues 
idiom which he sings with considerable 
charm, helped by some above average 
trumpet work. 
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(JAZZ REVIEW CONTINUED). 
THE RONNIE SCOTT ORCHESTRA 


Hard Feelings / Double or Nothing. 
(Esquire 10-331 ; 6/114d). 

This band has come in for a lot of 
criticism of late but these sides are excel- 
lent. Both titles are composed and 
arranged by members of the group 
specifically for the group ; a well-tried 
formula advocated by Duke Ellington. 

The first side, by drummer Tony 
Crombie, has a pleasant melody and 
solos by the leader’s tenor—Jimmy 
Deuchar’s fine trumpet and Derek 
Humble’s hard-hitting alto. The second 
side, by Scott himself, is designed to 
feature the talents of Humble and 
Deuchar—the only soloists. Both musi- 
cians solo superlatively throughout end- 
ing with an exciting chase passage. 
Jimmy is still Europe’s leading modern 
style trumpeter. 

On this showing the Scott orchestra is 
our best modern small band and I can 
think of no greater compliment than 
that aurally the second title might 
easily be the work of a top-line American 
croup playing aShorty Rogers number. 


A.M. 
RALPH SHARON. 
Indian Summer / September Song. 
(Decca FIOI91 ; 4/-). 


Labelled as “Ralph Sharon and His 
Shimmering Piano” neither side pre- 
sents Ralph in the style to which we are 
accustomed. The rather corny shim- 
mering piano gimmick destroys all the 
individual quality of his playing and the 
excessive vibrato effect becomes very 
tedious. It also manages to take the 
character out of the two excellent tunes 
played. 

Apart from the new sound, both sides 
are played with taste in dead slow 
tempo with accent on the sweet and 
would make good background music for 
a film about rippling brooks. P.T. 


RALPH SUTTON PIANO SOLOS. 
I'll Dance at Your Wedding/I Got Rhythm 
(Brunswick 05192 ; 5/64d.) 


Ralph is hampered here by the material, 
but he runs through both numbers with 
his usual capability and assurance. As 
ever, his complete command of the 
keyboard is much in evidence. On the 
“Rhythm” side he really strides out, 
ably supported by Cliff Leeman on 
drums. One cannot claim that these are 
gems which should be in every collect- 
ion, but if you want some solid, music- 
ianly piano here it is. D.W. 


This Month’s LONG PLAYERS 


RAY ANTHONY AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA. 


Houseparty. 
(Capitol LC6617 ; 23/Id.) 

A further selection on LP of instru- 
mental arrangements suavely performed 
by Ray Anthony and his orchestra. As 
on the previous LP by this orchestra, all 
are very well played and make above 
average dance recordings featuring a nice 
blend of commercial and swing music. 

Ray has a knack of picking good 
numbers and treating them in a way that 
sounds both fresh and original. Includ- 
ed in this album are six standard tunes 
and two Anthony originals titled “House 
party” and “House party Hop” which 
is the excuse for the general title of the 
album. 

Those readers who like this orchestra 
will certainly want to add this to their 
collection. It’s a good buy either for 
listening or dancing to and all the 
numbers are performed with style and 
character. Among the most interesting 
performances are those of that good old 
one “True Blue Lou” and Jerome Kern's 
lovely “They Didn’t Believe Me”. The 
rest of the numbers played comprise : 
“Dancing On The Ceiling”, “Walkin’ 
My Baby Back Home”, “Melancholy 
Rhapsody” and “The Continental”. 

P.T. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG ALLSTARS 
Town Hall Concert. 
(HMV DLP 1015; 24/6d). 


Since your reviewer was lucky enough 
to be present at this 1947 Town Hall 
concert from which all six selections in 
this LP were taped, playing them over 
always fills me with nostalgia. It was 
such a good concert. Louis was in 
tremendous form and his inspiration 
seemed to grow as the concert progress- 
ed. The choice of musicians supporting 
him was also a happy one for, not only 
did this group fit perfectly together 
as a musical entity, but they were eager 
to play for him. Indeed, some, like 
Bobby Hackett, gave up a night’s work 
to be there, and Louis delved back into 
the past and played many of the old 
tunes which he used to play with the 
Hot Five and Seven. 

All the selections, of which four have 
already been issued on twelve inch 78, 
are wonderful examples of both Louis 
and Jack Teagarden’s work at their 
very best. “Save It Pretty Mama” 
receives a Superlative performance with 
a typical Satchmo’ vocal as well as some 
of his best trumpet playing heard 
in a long while. Equally good 


are the two blues included, “St. James 
Infirmary” and “Back O° Town” ; 
while Louis and Jack Teagarden duet 
their way delightfully through Hoagy 
Carmichael’s well known ‘Rockin’ 
Chair”. Of the rest, “Ain’t Misbehav- 
in’ ” features some pleasant Hackett, 
and Louis demonstrates just what he 
can do with a good pop tune in “Pennies 
From Heaven”. 

This is an LP to savour, enjoy and keep 
near your turntable; an LP to pull 
out and play to anyone who doubts 
that Louis Armstrong is the most 
dynamic and original artist that jazz has 
ever produced. P.T. 


GRAEME BELL AND HIS AUSTRA- 
LIAN JAZZ BAND. 
(Parlophone PMD1009 ; 24/6d.) 

Side 1. Goana March—Nullabor—High 
Society—Black and White Rag— 
Hook, Line and Sinker. 

Side 2. When The Saints—Muskrat 
Ramble—Big Walkabout—Cake-walk- 
in’-Babies—Backroom Joys. 

For those who like the rather precise 
Dixieland music of the Bell boys, here 
are ten on one LP. 

By far the best tracks are the last two 
on each side, which are played by Lazy 
Ade’s Late-Hour Boys and_ include 
Humphrey Lyttelton on trumpet. There 
is a much freer sound to these, with Lazy 
Ade playing some good, hot alto saxo- 
phone. 

The rag is piano by Graeme Bell, and 
is almost too authentic to be true. The 
tempo is right for rags, but the perform- 
ance is a little boring. 

The best of the band tracks are the odd 
sounding “Nullabor” and the marchy 
“Big Walkabout”. S.T. 


BUNNY BERIGAN PLAYS. 
(HMV DLPI018 ; 24/6d). 

The music of the late Bunny Berigan 
tends to be forgotten today, and this 
new LP does jazz fans a real service by 
presenting eight contrasting selections 
of his work with various of his bands 
from 1937 to 1938. 

Though the choice of selections is quite 
an interesting one to those not familiar 
with his work at this period, it does seem 
a pity that HMV could not have includ- 
ed more of his hitherto unissued record- 
ings, especially his version of such little 
recorded Bix Beiderbecke tunes as ‘In A 
Mist”, “In The Dark” and“Candle- 
lights”. 

Bunny Berigan was one of those misfit 
musicians who like his famous signa- 
ture tune “Couldn’t Get Started”. 
Hailed by Armstrong as the greatest 
white trumpet player, Bunny never 
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seemed to have the opportunity to 
display his fabulous technique and 
creative powers to full advantage. Most 
of the selections included here prove the 
point and are, except for a few brilliant 
solo passages from Joe Bushkin, Gus 
Bivons and Berigan himself, merely 
semi-commercial swing arrangements. 
Best selection is Bunny’s well known “I 
Can’t Get Started” in which he sings the 
vocal as well as playing some wonderful 
trumpet. Of the rest, “Jelly Roll Blues” 
and “Black Bottom” are quite interest- 
ing, while “High Society” and “*Prison- 
er’s Song” have quite a drive. The reason 
for the inclusion of “Trees”, “Russian 
Lullaby” and “Deed I Do” is more 
obscure, especially when there’s so much 
good stuff by Bunny lying around 
unissvted. Pt. 


TOMMY DORSEY ORCHESTRA 
In a Sentimental Mood. 
(Brunswick LA 8610; 23/Id). 

This month Brunswick package to- 
gether a group of Tommy Dorsey ferfor- 
mances of mood numters all eight of 
which contain the word “sentimental” 
in the title. 

Tommy Dorsey is known in America 
as “The Sentimental Gentleman Of 
Swing” and this isa very apt description 
of all the performances by his orchestra 
in this album. Nearly all the numbers 
are standard ones from Tommy's sig- 
nature tune “I’m Gettin’ Sentimental 
Over You” to the well known “Senti- 
mental Baby”, and all are played with 
that polish and impeccable musician: hip 
that one expects from this fine orchestra. 
With vocals agreeable handled by Lynn 
Roberts, Tommy has turned out an 
album of sophisticated sentimental 
swing which should have the widest 
appeal to all who like their dance music 
played with character and attention to 
both the tempo and beat. 

The remainder of the selections are : 
“In a Sentimental Mood”, “For Sen- 
timental Reasons”, “Blue and Sentimen- 
tal”, “Sentimental Me and Romantic 
You”, “Sentimental And Melancholy” 
and “Sentimental Journey”. Pa. 


FRANKIE FROBA—Piano 
Moonlight Playing Time. 
(Brunswick LA86I1 ; 23/1d.) 
Pleasantly melodic music, just missing 
the best which Froba used to put into 
his playing on sessions with Goodman 
and the Teagardens in the early 1930s. 
I feel that this record is aimed more at 
the cocktail party audience than at the 
serious jazz lover. The infuriating 


second chorus of “Blue Moon”, seeking 
after the whimsical Garland Wilson 
approach to such tunes, is a disastrous 
failure, but “How high” gets nearer to 
the right sound and “Moonlight saving” 
reveals a more solid bass line. “Paper 
moon” on the reverse warms aS a 
satisfactory conclusion to a record which 
lacks inspiration. Tunes are : ‘“*Moon- 
glow: How high the moon : Blue 
moon : Moonlight saving time :” and 
“Stardust on the moon” : “Moonlight 
on the Ganges” : Moon over Miami : 
It’s only a paper moon”. G.L. 


BUNNY BERIGAN. 
HARLEM JAZZ 1930. 
(Brunswick LA8565 ;  23/Id.) 
This LP comprises two sides each by 
Ellington, Redman, Henderson, and 
Luis Russell, and seeks to recreate the 
atmosphere of the Harlem jazz scene 
circa. 1930. It succeeds devastatingly 
well; I have been familiar with these 
recordings for many years as 78s, but 
playing them straight through today in 
their bright, cleaned-up new LP form, 
I was almost overcome with a feeling of 
pleasurable nostalgia. I sincerely hope 
that this LP will be the means of intro- 
ducing a great but half-forgotten style 
and period of jazz to a new generation 
of collectors. These sides are more 
musically satisfying and full of character 
than most others I can think of right now. 
I was particularly struck by the section 
work in Henderson’s “Radio Rhythm” 
and “Just Blues’ and the tricks of 
arrangement in Don Redman’s “Chant 
of the Weed” and ‘Shakin’ the African” 
—most of these tricks have now become 
‘modern’ arrangers’ clichés. Although 
‘Saratoga Drag” and “Ease on Down” 
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(NOT “Case on Dawn’) are far from 
being Luis Russell's best work, his 
rhythm section still swings mightily. 
“Double Check Stomp” and “Jolly 
Wog”’, in spite of Joe Cornell's accor- 
dian spots, are vintage Duke of the 
highest quality. Let’s have more LPs 
like this, please. D.W. 


Ballads and Folksongs. 
Vol. 2 BURL IVES. 
(Brunswick LA8552) 

The burly Mr. Ives never fails to make 
an impression on me and he certainly 
has a gift for capturing the interest of his 
audience without resorting to those 
cheap sensational effects which are the 
standby of a certain other popular 
guitar-playing entertainer. The close 
link between the simplicity of the early 
Anglo-American folk-song and its jazz 
counterpart is well portrayed on this 
record ; likewise the elevation of the 
guitar from a mere toll of the rhythm 
section to the position of “second lead” 
to the voice is as notable as is its use 
by the great blues artists of yesterday. 
My own favourites are “It makes no 
difference now” and “Blue tail fly”. 
Mayte others might prefer the sadder 
“I’m thinking tonight” or the ever- 
popular “Foggy foggy dew”. G.L. 


LEADBELLY. 
(Capitol LC6597 23/1d.) 

Side 1. Backwater Blues—Take This 
Hammer—On A _ Christmas Day— 
Irene. 

Side 2. Sweet Mary Blues—Ella Speed 
—Tell Me Baby—Western Plain. 
Here is one of the most talented folk 

artistes the world has ever known, in 

eight of his best known songs. 

Mr. Leadbetter’s voice is quite extra- 
ordinary, and so is his playing of his 
big twelve-string guitar. Every emotion 
is here portrayed and I can imagine 
nobody remaining unmoved by these 
performances. Accompanying Lead- 
belly on zither is Paul Mason Howard. 
The record really deserves a page to 
itself, but as space is short, I can only 
earnestly recommend you to buy it 
without delay. S.T. 

TED LEWIS SOUVENIR. 
Ted Lewis and his Orchestra. 
Vols. 1 & 2. 

(Brunswick LA8601; LA8608: 23/Id.) 
It is rather hard to understand the 

reason for the issue of these two albums. 

All are dubbings from recordings made 

back in the middle thirties, most of 

which were issued over here on Brunswick 
at the time and sound very dated by 
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today’s standards, especially those con- 
tained in the first album. However, no 
doubt there are still some who get a 
kick out of the sentimental recitative 
vocals by “The High-Hatted Tragedian 
of Jazz”, as Ted used to be known, and 
remember his visits to this country, 
especially that of 1930 when both 
Muggsy Spanier and Jimmy Dorsey 
were included in the personnel. _ P.T. 


CLYDE McCOY & ORCHESTRA 
Sugar Blues. 


(Capitol LC6610 ; 23/1d.). 
The corny trumpet playing of Mr. 
McCoy, which never fails to raise a 
smile, must be the yardstick of many 
people’s knowledge of “blues playing” 
as it is commercially known. Certainly 
he is a very adroit technician, and a 
highly successful entertainer of some 
twenty years’ standing. He romps 
through the eight best known commer- 
cial blues tunes on the market, very 
adequately backed by an enthusiastic 
and noisy swing group whose interpreta- 
tion ensures that the right noises are 
heard at the right times. It has much to 
recommend it, even to those purists who 
do not take sugar in their tea. G.L. 


JELLY ROLL MORTON and His RED 
HOT PEPPERS. 
(HMV DLPIOI6; 24/6d.). 
Side |. Dr Jazz—Jungle Blues—Seattle 
Hunch—Shoe Shiner’s Drag. 
Side 2. Low Gravy—Harmony Blues— 
The Chant—Freakish—Jelly Roll Blues 

Amongst the nine titles on this new LP 
there are three hitherto unissued band 
sides and two unreleased piano solos. 
Needless to say the quality of all the 
tracks is greatly improved from the old 
78s. 

The two piano solos are in Jelly’s best 
vein. “Seattle Hunch”, one of his 
original rags, is played in stomp form, 
whilst the other is a humoursome, ad- 
vanced piece of piano playing, perfectly 
titled. 

On the unissued band tracks, “Jungle 
Blues” features Johnny Dodds at length; 
“Low Gravy” includes some excellent 
trumpet from Ward Pinkett; whilst 
“Harmony Blues” will tax your mind 
with its solo passages by the unknown 
guitarist and clarinettist. 

Full personnels and recording dates are 
given on the attractive record sleeve. 

S.T. 
GERRY MULLIGAN’  TEN-TETTE 
(Capitol LC6621 ; 23/6d.) 

Here is Mulligan’s attempt to expand 

the scope of the experiment he began 


with the highly successful Quartet 
records for Pacific Jazz and Fantasy. 

The instrumentation of this larger 
group is bizarre; two trumpets, two 
baritone saxes, French horn, trombone, 
tuba, alto sax bass and drums. Chet 
Baker and Mulligan himself take all the 
Solos except for a short one by altoist 
Bud Shank. Mulligan also doubles on 
piano for the odd solo or intro, other- 
wise the Ten-Tette, like the Four-Tette 
(sorry) is pianoless. 

Although the bigger band still swings 
easily on the two-man base, the perfect 
sense of balance between the sections 
which was such a feature of the small 
group, has been lost. 

As one would wish from the arranger 
of the Miles Davis Capitols, the orches- 
trations are excellent, although not 
without clichés, notably the two-bar 
break leading into Chet Baker's trumpet 
choruses, which one has come to expect 
almost as a right. One misses greatly 


BOB WHITLOCK, CHET 


BAKER and MULLIGAN 


the intriguing counterpoint between 
Chet and Gerry, and the high-flying, 
scoring of the quartet, which have been 
sacrificed to the arranged passages 
necessitated by the additional instru- 
mentation. Mulligan’s piano was a 
mistake, too, it’s ham-fisted, strictly 
arranger’s piano. 

Under the supervision of Gene Nor- 
man—who was responsible for the 
excellent Shorty Rogers Giants LP— 
Capitol’s studios have done a first class 
recording job. Every sound is faithfully 
caught ; the separation of the individual 
instruments, and the projection of the 
solos, is something British technicians 
particularly those at Abbey Road, 
would be well advised to study. 

This may not be an entirely successful 
record—on the whole more has been 
lost by adding six men than has been 
gained—but I’m sure it’s one you ll 
buy. Its influence on arranging trends 
in the next year or two will be 
considerable. D.W. 
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SWING FROM PARIS 


Quintet of the Hot Club of France 
(Decca LB 810 ; 20/4d.) 

The recent death of Django Reinhardt 
makes this album a fitting tribute to 
this great French gypsy guitarist’s genius, 
and the choice of numbers is a particular- 
ly happy one. For once commercial 
considerations would seem to have been 
over-ruled as this album presents eight 
of the very best of the Hot Club of 
France’s many recordings for Decca, 

For instance, the album opens with the 
lively “Swing From Paris” played with 
delightful swing and lilt which is follow- 
ed by Django’s own charming composi- 
tion “My Sweet” in which the work of 
Stephane and Django is as dove-tailed as 
that of Venuti and Lang. Then follows 
‘Improvisation’ which is one of Django’s 
best recorded guitar solos played with 
both skill and feeling. This side ends 
with a medium-paced version of “Sweet 
Georgia Brown” in characteristic style, 
while the reverse opens with the Quin- 
tet’s Swinging arrangement of “Three 
Little Words”. ‘Nocturne’ is another 
of those pensive and essentially Gallic 
compositions of Django and Stephane 
which these two used to play so well, 
and the second side concludes with two 
more of their well known works ; 
the pretty tune “Daphne” and the 
and the swinging “H.C.Q. Strut”. 

Though there is a sameness about much 
of the Quintet’s work, this album has 
managed to present the best of this 
French Quintet’s recording in contrasting 
moods. P.T. 

RALPH SHARON—PIANO. 
Autumn Leaves. 


(Decca LF1138 ; 20/4d.). 

If inspiration is taken as the measure of 
a good performance, this record by 
Ralph Sharon has everything it needs to 
make it a best-seller. Every tune he 
plays is well known to the point of being 
hackneyed, yet a new idea comes flash- 
ing from the keyboard on each one. 
Well timed, well chosen, and immaculat- 
ely played, this selection proves once 
and for all the greatness of Sharon, and 
more so the regrettable fact that there 1s 
no sensible outlet for his standard of 
music in England, so that he, like former 
brilliant performers, has had to seek 
the “security” of the States for his own 
fulfilment and well-being. Outstand- 
ing tunes are “September in the rain”, 
“Shine on harvest moon’, and 
“Autumn mist”, his own attractive slow 
composition in modern vein. G.L. 
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Hear Music 
GEORGE SHEARING QUINTET 
(MGM-D-118 ;  24/6d.) 

I like my jazz to be good red meat ; the 
bread-and-milk musical diet offered by 
George Shearing interests me hardly at 
all. It must be acknowledged, however, 
that it is the very best background music 
for parties, etc., and never contains 
anything unpleasant or in bad taste. The 
present LP is an above average sample 
of George’s product and will no doubt 
achieve a wide sale. 

The titles which pleased me most were 
“Wait Till You See Her”, a little-known 
but very attractive Richard Rodgers 
tune ; “Lonely Moments”, composed 
by Mary Lou Williams, with a very 
clever fugual effect near the end, and 
“Easy Living”, one of the greatest 
pops of all time. Shearing departs here 
from his usual locked-hands style and 
allows us to hear his right hand. Inciden- 
tally the copyright boys at E.M.I. have 
made an error in labelling Easy Living 
as by Wright and Forrests. It is in fact 
by Robin and Rainger, and published by 
Victoria Music, not Mills. Credit where 
credit is due. The remaining titles on the 
LP are “I Hear Music”, “So This Is 
Cuba ? ”, “Ghost of a Chance’, “Over 
the Rainbow”, and “How High the 
Moon.” D.W. 


Capitol presents 
SPEEDY WEST & JIMMY BRYANT 
(Capitol LC6619 ; 23/1d.). 


During the past few years the guitar 
music and semi-commercial folk singing 
of the south-western states of America 
have become increasingly popular in 
this country. This month Capitol 
continue their ‘ Presents series 
with eight selections by two very talent- 
ed guitar players from this region of 
America. 


“FATS” WALLER PLAYS & SINGS. 
HMV DLPIOI7:; 24/6d.). 


Side 1. Honeysuckle Rose—Darktown 
Strutters Ball—I’m Gonna Sit Right 
Down—Buckin’ the Dice. 

Side 2. Swingin’ Them Jingle Bells— 
Blue Turning Grey Over You— You're 
Not The only Oyster in the Stew— 
It’s A Sin to Tell A Lie. 


Eight of Waller’s most infectious and 
Swingy sides, which will enable you to 
turf out those old well worn 78s from 
your collection. 

The one new one here, “Buckin’ The 
Dice” is very much the mixture as 
before, with fine piano from “Fats” plus 
the usual vocal. 

I can think of no better Christmas 
present than this—give it to Mum or 
Dad, or even keep it yourself. S.T. 


THIS MONTH’S POPULAR. VOCAL AND 


The Four Aces. “Don’t forget Me/False 
Love.” (Brunswick 05189; 5/63d.) 

A tearful and a cheerful by a new vocal 
quartet led by Al Alberts. The cheerful 
is “False Love’, which is well sung and 
has spirited accompaniment. The 
lachrymose is better forgotten. Larry 
Adler “Someone To Watch Over Me / 
Bach Goes To Town” (Columbia DB 
3375 ; 5/-). Two excellent sides by the 
harmonica wizard. It is difficult to find 
anything new to say about these perform- 
ances except that they are quite perfect 
in their own manner. The rhythm accom- 
paniment is most sympathic, and Alec 
Templeton’s “Bach” opus gets most 
lively treatment. Beverley Sisters ““Popp2 
Piccolino / Vaya Con Dios” (Philips 
PB166; 5/6}d). The popular Poppa 
Pice gets gay treatment from the Bever- 
ley Sisters assisted by Alyn Ainsworth’s 
orchestra. The reverse is fast coming up 
on the hit parade. George Browne “The 
Tennis Calypso / When Woman Say No 
She Mean Yes” (Parlophone MPI122 ; 
4/-). A couple of amusing calypsos sung 
by the Young Tiger. Side one has lyrics 
by Kosky who has dedicated the tune to 
Little Mo; panties and all! Excellent 
accompaniment by Mike McKenzie’s 
All Stars. David Carey. ‘Relax / 
Donkey Song” (Columbia DB3385 ; 5/-) 
A singer of the Frankie Laine type, Mr. 
Carey knows how to use his voice. He has 
been excellently recorded, and the orches 
tra behind him back him perfectly. “The 
Donkey Song” deserves to become a 
hit. Nat King Cole “Blue Gardenia / 
Lover Come Back To Me™ (Capitol 
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DANCE RECORDS 


LARRY ADLER 


CL14009 ; 5/64d.). The second side 
here should really be in the jazz section, 
for it is a fast swingy arrangement sung 
to the excellent accompaniment of the 
Billy May band. The ballad on the back 
is sung in Cole’s most intimate style, with 
backing by the Nelson Riddle orchestra. 
Jerry Colonna “Hey Barmaid / lm A- 
Love You” (Brunswick 05200 ;  5/63d). 
Excellent material for the Christmas 
party. The lyrics of the barmaid song are 
merely the title Sung against the playing 
of a swingy jazz group. The reverse has 
an Italian flavour and is sung with some 
verve. Perry Como. “Pa-paya Mama / 
Why Did You Leave Me” (HMV 
B10595 ; 5/-). The first side, with back- 
ing from the Hugo Winterhalter Orches- 
tra, is good, vigorous South Sea Islands 
stuff—well played and well sung. The 
reverse is a pleasant weepy with the 
Mitchell Ayres band. Bing Crosby. 
**Mademoiselle De Paree / Embrasse’’— 
“Cela M’Est Egal / The Magic Window” 
(Brunswick 05182 & 05203: 5/63d.). 
Bing has gone all French this month, 
but is none the less captivating for all 
that. The first title is an excellent song, 
and all of you who saw the charming 
film “Little Boy Lost” will be certain 
to want the second record. The Di- 
mensionals. “Sleepy Time Gal 
/ Drinkin’ Pop-Sodee Odee.”  (Lon- 
don LI217;  5/64d.). rath- 
er vague guitar work here. Neither side 
is anything but boring, and the vocal 
on the Soda-pop side doesn’t help 
much. Rusty Draper. “Lighthouse / 
I Love To Jump” (Oriole CB1I220 ; 
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5/64d). First side a good ballad with 
better than usual lyrics, well sung to 
sympathetic accompaniment. The reverse 
a most catchy tune with most interesting 
instrumental backing. Draper is fast 
becoming one of the best of todays crop 
of singers. Robert Earl. “Crying In The 
Chapel / If You Love Me” (Philips PB 
185; 5/6$d.). If you like chesty bari- 
tones, accompanied by a choir and an 
orchestra complete with masses of 
fiddles, then these are for you. Ralph 
Flanagan and his Orchestra. “‘Singing 
Winds / Rub a-Dub-Dub” (HMV 
B10565; The modern dance 
orchestra with all the modern gimmicks 
and dark brown rhythmical noises. The 
words given to the old nursery rhyme 
might be good, if one could hear them. 
A bright band. Teddy Foster and his 
Rhythm. “Wasted Tears / Hole in The 
Ground” (Parlophone R3770;  5/-). 
Looks as if someone is trying to cash in 
on old Satchelmouth’s popularity as a 
ballad singer. Foster makes a fair job of 
it, but his blues lyrics on “Hole” are 
dreadfully weak, and the assisting choir 
are just too much! Phil Green and his 
Orchestra. “The Bullfighter / Spanish 
Affair’ (Parlophone R3760 ; 5/-). Two 
authoritative Spanish orchestral pieces 
played in sparkling style by Phil Green’s 
excellent band. The sub-title to 
“The Bullfighter” is the very apt one ; 
“The Arrogant Tango”. Bill Haley. 
** Pat-A-Cake / Fractured” (London L 
1216; 5/6d.). Two R & B items with 
some rhythm and much noise. The 
words are nonsense, but Haley’s Comets 
back the leader with some success. 
Betty Hutton. “Goin? Steady / No 
Matter How You Say Goodbye” (Cap- 
itol CL14002 ; 5/63d). If Betty Hutton 
hadn't made her name on the scren she 
whe would probably have become a 
fine dance band vocalist. She has a big 
voice and she puts over the first title here 
with great gusto. The accompaniment 
by Nelson Riddle includes a good 
modern tenor saxophonist who really 
gets a chance to blow his stuff. Recom- 
mended. Eric Jupp and Orchestra. 
“Jog Trot / Doina Voda” (Columbia 
DB3378 ; 5/-). Orchestral novelties 
played in the swing manner. The overall 
sound of both sides is very dull, but the 
fault lies more with the compositions 
than with the playing of the orchestra. 
Eartha Kitt. “Il want To Be Evil / Annie 
Doesn’t Live Here Any More” *‘HMV 
B10584 ; 5/-). When Eartha was in this 
country no one took much notice of her, 


/ 
au 


and it is only since she returned to the 
States that she has jumped to real fame. 
She shows here that she is an excellent 
and most unusual artist with a great 
flair for really getting the most out ofa 
song. For example listen to what she does 
to the corny “Annie”, Both sides excell- 
ent. Frankie Laine. “My Ohio Home/The 
Swan Song” (Columbia DB3364 ; 5/-). 
Frankie Laine flutters the feminine 
hearts to an untold degree, so let us 
merely say these are by no means his 
best offerings. ““The Swan Song” is 
somewhat original, but it won't te his. 
Ben Light. “If 1 Had My Way / Three 
Little Words” (Oriole LB1400 ;  5/64d) 
There is corn and corn and this is just 
corn! Tinkley piano with flute and 
guitar added. No style, no rhyme, no 
reason. Grady Martin & the Slew Foot 
Five. “The Velvet Glove / Dragnet” 
(Brunswick 05201 ; 5/64d). Most odd! 
The first side sounds like a solo played 
by Rudy Weidoft with a bum reed. The 
reverse is the Walter Schumann com- 
position played with bags of hokum. 
Incomprehensible. Tony Pastor and 
Orchestra. “Off Again, On Again Blues / 
Giuseppe’s Serenade” (Brunswick 05196 
5/6}d.). Pseudo blues in the Glenn 
Miller manner. Nearly all vocal with 
spots of fair tenor. The back a good 
commercial tune, expertly played. John- 
nie Ray “Coffee And Cigarettes / Please 


JOHNNIE RAY 


Don’t Talk About Me When I’m Gone” 
(Columbia DB3386 ; 5/-). Two jumpy 
numbers by the King of the Weeps. 
‘Please Don’t Talk”, an excellent old 
tune, has fine accompaniment by the 
Buddy Cole Quartet, whilst the reverse 
opens with some lovely tenor by Lucky 
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Thompson. Kay Starr, “Christopher 
Robin is Saying His Prayers / The 
Man With the Bag”’,; When My 
Dream Boat Comes Home / Swamp 
Fire”. (Capitol CL14001 & CL14007 ; 
5/64d.). On the first of these two new 
Starr recordings Kay couples an adapt- 
ion of the well known A. A: Milne poem 
with a rhythmic ditty dedicated to Santa 
Claus. Both have Frank de Vol orches- 
tra accompaniments and neither is up to 
Kay’s usual high standard. Rather 
better is the second and more recently 
recorded coupling with Dave Cavanau- 
gh’s Music providing excellent accom- 
paniments. The first side strats off 
in more or less march tempo and then 
Kay really swings this good old pop 
along in fine style. Kay revives another 
old number on the reverse and gives it 
real production quality. A good 
commercial performance which could 
make this record a big seller. Bobby 
Wayne. “His Business Is Love / Miser- 
able Love” (Oriole CB1223 ; 5/63d.). 
Good commercials. “Business” has 
better than usual lyrics and Wayne gets 
good accompaniment from the Richard 
Hayman Orchestra. The backing is not 
nearly as miserable as it sounds. 
Florian Zabach. “Pussy Footin’ / Red 
Wings” (Brunswick 05195;  5/63d.). 
First title is a violin and bass duet with 
drums. The fiddle is played pizzicato 
over a bowed bass and the result is a 
very pleasant novelty. The Indian opus 
on the reverse is full of squeaky har- 
monics and is hardly worth a sioux. 
45 R.P.M. RECORDS. 
Previously been reviewed as 78s. 
“Fats” Waller and his Rhythm. “A 
Good Man Is Hard To Find / The Girl 
I Left Behind Me” (7M157). Duke 
Ellington and his Orchestra. “Riff 
Staccato / Time’s A-Wastin’ ” (HMV 
7M 156). Harold Smart Quartet. 
“Swedish Rhapsody / Kitchen Rag” 
(Parlophone MSP6050). Humphrey 
Lyttelton and his Band. “Red For 
Piccadilly / Kater Street Rag” (Parlo- 
phone MSP6045). Saints Jazz Band. 
“Hey Lawdy Papa / Who Walks In 
When I Walk Out” (Parlophone MSP 
6042). Louis Armstrong and his Hot 
Five. “King Of The Zulus / Lonesome 
Blues.”” (Columbia SCM5061). 


GREETINGS SCOTLAND! | 
| from the 
GLASGOW JAZZ CLUB 
| Scotland’s Jazz Information Centre, | 
| BRIDGETON 3108. } 
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BY JACK HIGGINS 


The advent of the packaged record- 
albums and LPs—has brought with it 
a new approach to the merchandising 
and selling of records. 


Instead of the ordinary paper cover we 
find richly illustrated sleeves with a mass 
of interesting data on the back. Possibly 
the most artistic and arresting covers are 
the ones for the Moe Asch and Norman 
Granz labels. Their distinctive style was 
soon recognised, yet how many feople 
even to-day, know the name of the man 
who was responsible for the actual work. 


It was David Stone Martin, who kas 
now prepared cesigns for over one 
hundred covers, all stamped with his 
dynamic and highly individual style. 
Yet this man who now plays such 
an important part in this particular 


fieid of jazz for a long time was only 
interested in the subject as a happy 
listener. He would visit most of 
the clubs and spend quite a time mixing 
with the musicians, and it was in this 
way that he was to produce the first of 
his many cover designs. He had teen a 
friend of Mary Lou Williams for quite a 
while when she was asked to cut a 
numter of titles for Asch. Knowing of 
David's work she asked him to produce 
a drawing for the cover, which you will 
see reproduced on this page. One can 
easily see from this that his style has 
become far more impressionistic since 
those days, yet here we get a fine example 
of his magnificent draughtsmanship. 


Soon he was busily engaged on this new 
facet of his art, and who can doubt 
that his work has been of extreme im- 
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portance, for his woncerful crcative- 
ness gives us visually the full force of the 
music that is hidden within the cover— 
and if his outward appearance may seem 
a little stern, one can casily find traces 
of his sense of humour in many examp'es 
of his work. For instance the little 
rabbit and carrot motifs on the cover of 
a Johnny Hodges L.P. (for those of you 
who don’t know his nickname is 
“rabbit”’). 

David was born in Chicago, of English 
and Scotch parentage, in the year 1913, 
was educated locally and had no particu- 
lar art study, although his talent seemed 
to break through—acknowledged_per- 
haps for the first time when he was only 
twenty and was carrying out display 
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and exhibition designs for the Century 
of Progress Exposition in Chicago. The 
following years found him engaged on 
many artistic projects; in the main 
executing mural designs, and soon after 
the outbreak of war be became a graphic 
designer for the Office of Strategic 
Services, which gradually led to him 
becoming an artist correspondent for 
the internationally-known Life magazine. 

At the present time great demands are 
made on his time since his work is re- 
quired by some of the largest industrial 
concerns in the U.S.A. yet he possibly 
still gets his greatest pleasure from his 
musical illustrations. Some of the most 
interesting of these must be those beauti- 
ful pen and ink sketches which adorn 
Alan Lomax’s book “Mr. Jelly Roll”. 

Many people have tried to copy his 
Style and his ideas, but none have the 
same ability to portray so much with so 
little. Perhaps he is at heart just a Jazz- 
man With a Brush. 


| 
NIALL BAY | 
| 
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GREAT NEWS 


EIGHT LONG PLAYING RECORDS FEATIR, 


Classk 


Rediscovered 
FATS WALLER SOLOS 


Squeeze me ; You can’t do what my last man did ; 
Mama’s got the blues ; *Tain’t nobody’s biz-ness if I do ; 18th Street strut; 
Your time now ; Papa better watch your step ; "Snake hips 


AL 3507 
These eight solos were made as piano rolls, 
Squeeze me and 18th street strut in 1926, the remainder in 1923, 
and have never before been issued on records. 


NEW ORLEANS HORNS 


Mabel’s dream ; Riverside blues ; Southern stomp 
KING OLIVER’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND : 
JOE ‘KING’ OLIVER, LOUIS ARMSTRONG (Cornets), 

HONORE DUTRAY (Tmb.), JOHNNY DODDS (Clar.), STOMP EVANS (Sax.), 
LIL HARDIN ARMSTRONG (Pno.), BILL JOHNSON (Banjo), BABY popps ( Drs.) 
Recorded Chicago, March 1923 
I just want a daddy 
CHARLES A, MATSON’S CREOLE SERENADERS : 

Unknown personnel, Recorded October 1923 
Stockyard strut ; Salty dog 
FREDDIE KEPPARD’S JAZZ CARDINALS : 

FREDDIE KEPPARD (Cornet), EDDIE VINCENT Or HONORE DUTRAY (Tmb.), 
jimmy O’BRYANT (Clar.), ARTHUR CAMPBELL (Pno.), JASPER TAYLOR (Wood 
blocks), ‘ PAPA’ CHARLIE JACKSON (Vocal on band 6) 
Recorded Chicago, September 1926 
Dearborn St. blues 
BERNIE YOUNG'S CREOLE JAZZ BAND : 

BERNIE YOUNG (T'pt.), PRESTON JACKSON (T'mb.), 

HARRY CAULDWELL (Clar.), stomp EVANS (C. melody sax.), 
CASSINO SIMPSON (Pno.), MIKE MCKENDRICK (Banjo), EDDIE TEMPLE (Drs.) 
Recorded Chicago, 1923 
*Tain’t nobody’s biz-ness if I do 
CHARLES A. MATSON’S CREOLE SERENADERS 
Recorded October, 1923 
AL 3509 


The railroad blues ; The world’s jazz crazy, Lawdy soam I * ” 
MA RAINEY 

Jelly bean blues ; Countin’ the blues ; See see rider ~ a 

GRANT AND WILSON t 
Come on Coot and play that thing; Find me at the Greasy Spoos> 2 
When your man is going to put you down t | 
AL 3501 
Between October 1924 and October 1925, small groups from the Henderson t 3 


MA RAINEY - VOL. |! 
Daddy, goodbye blues ; Black eye blues ; 
Deep moanin’ blues* ; Runaway blues ; Leaving this morning 2 
Travelling blues* ; Sleep talking blues ; Blame it on the blues ‘kn 
accompaniments by TAMPA RED (Guitar) and im 
*by THE TUB JUG WASHBOARD BAND we 
AL 3502 
Bessie Smith, known to a far wider audience than Ma Rainey, was, in 
fact, her protégée. Ma Rainey was the dominant influence in the entire ug 
* school’ of blues singing which reached its peak in the 1920s, when these _ 
eight numbers were recorded. Hitherto, there has been very little opportunit 
to hear how she actually sang. But now we find that she had a direct “a 
sincere style, with very little ornamentation or elaboration— a simplicit s 
of utterance that makes a compelling and powerful impact. Her voice was. I 


a deep contralto, vibrant, and profoundly moving. “lr : 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG PLAYS THE BLUES i 


with MEMBERS OF FLETCHER HENDERSON'S ORCHESTRA 
TRIXIE SMITH 


Orchestra provided the backing for various blues singers whose record Sw 


were then enjoying huge sales, particularly among th2 negroes. Armstrong’s 

greatness is obvious even in this secondary role: he never overstepped theme ? 
bounds of an accompanist, yet never remained merely a fill-in — rather e 

he form a duet with the voice, providing the perfect accompaniment thats 

enhances and enlivens the performance. As well as examples of Armstrong’s — * 
accompanying, this disc offers some great blues singing as varied ae | 


Never before has such a series of records been 
issued in England. To commemorate this great 
occasion, an illustrated brochure is being published, with an 
article by Rex Harris introducing the series and with full 
details of each record in the first release. Obtainable 
from your dealer or direct from us. 


style as could be. 9 
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MUGGSY, TESCH AND THE CHICAGOANS 


China Boy ; Bull frog blues (a) ; 
Friars point shuffle ; Darktown strutters ball (b) ; 
Nobody’s sweetheart (a) ; Whoopee stomp (c) ; 
Sister Kate ; Jazz me blues (a) 
(a) CHARLES PIERCE AND HIS ORCHESTRA : 
MUGGSY SPANIER, DICK FEIGIE (Cornets), 
'ANK TESCHEM ‘CHER (Clar.), CHARLES PIERCE, RALPH RUDDER (Saxes), 
DAN LISCOMB (Pno.), STUART BRANCH (Gtr.), JOHNNY MUELLER (Bass) 
and PAUL KETTLER (Drs.) with JACK READ (Tmb.) on band 5 
On bands 7 and 8, CHARLIE ALTIERE and 
MORRY BERCOV replace Spanier and Teschemacher respectively 
Recorded Chicago, October-November 1927 
(b) JUNGLE KINGS : MUGGSY SPANIER (Cornet), 
FRANK TESCHEMACHER (Clar.), MEZZ MEZZROW (Tenor), 
JOE SULLIVAN (Pno.), EDDIE CONDON (Banjo), 
JIM LANNIGAN (Tuba), GEORGE WETTLING (Drs.), 
and RED MCKENZIE (Vocals) 
Recorded Chicago, November 1927 
C) FRANX MELROSE (Pno.) with unknown rhythm 
Recorded Chicago, 1929 
AL 3503 
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t The Folk-Blues of BLIND LEMON JEFFERSON 
a] Shuckin’ sugar blues ; Broke and hungry ; 

t Lonesome house blues ; Jack o’ diamonds blues ; Mosquito moan ; 
& o ) Southern woman blues ; That black snake moan ; 
Balky mule blues 
AL 3 508 


‘ These are the blues the way they were in the early days, when Lemon and 

i other wandering Negro folk- -singers carried them out of Texas, through 

the South- West, and sometimes on up to Chicago. They supply considerable 

Q viidence in support of the claim that jazz in general, and the blues in 

a a i particular, is a true folk art. Lead Belly and Josh White were Lemon 

ty Fefferson’s pupils, and are much better known, the teacher recording 

in primarily in the 1920s, and his discs being bought mainly by the Negroes 
t of Chicago and the South. 
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JOHNNY DODDS -VOL. ! 


Oriental man; Sock that thing ; 
Weary way blues ; There’ll come a day 
DIXIELAND THUMPERS : JOHNNY DOpDs (Clar.), 
NATTY DOMINIQUE (Tpt.), JIMMY BLYTHE (Pno.), 
JIMMY BERTRAND (Drs. & Washboard) 
Merry makers’ twine ; In the alley blues 
LOVIE AUSTIN’S BLUES SERENADERS : 
JOHNNY DOpDs (Clar.), TOMMY LADNIER (Tpt.), LOVIE AUSTIN (Pno.) 
and others unknown 
Hot Potatoes 
JOHNNY Dopps (Clar.), BLIND BLAKE (Gtr. & Vocal), 
JIMMY BERTRAND (Drs. & Washboard) 
Ape man 
BLYTHE’S WASHBOARD RAGAMUFFINS : 
JOHNNY DopDs (Clar.), JIMMY BLYTHE (Pno.), 
JIMMY BERTRAND (Drs. & Washboard) and others unknown 
AL 3505 
Johnny Dodds was a really great jazz clarinetist. He first recorded with 
the Oliver band in 1923, then became one of the most sought-after recording 
artists of the ’20s, in which period these numbers were recorded. . 


PIONEERS OF BOOGIE WOOGIE 


Honky tonk train blues 
MEADE LUX LEWIS 
Number 29 ; Fanny Lee blues 
WESLEY WALLACE 
Slow drag 
CHARLIE ‘ COW-COW ’ DAVENPORT 
Chain ’em down ; Louisiana glide 
BLIND LEROY GARNETT 
Moanin’ the blues 
CHARLIE SPAND 

Henry Brown blues 
HENRY BROWN 
Bands 2 and 3 were recorded in St. Louis, in 1930, 
the remainder in Chicaga, in 1929 


AL 3506 


1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, 8.W.9 


Like most other long playing (33} r-p-m.) 
records issued on Decca and associated labels, these 
Jazz Archive Series L.P.s are sold in 
attractive art sleeves, with authentic notes about 
the recordings on the reverse. 
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Write to—LEN DANIELS, 


Greetings from LES DANIELS 


TO JAZZ ENTHUSIASTS 
**All Over The World”’ 
I am interested in exchanging Records ARE YOU!!! 


““MASTERCRAFT PECORD STORE” 
4, Soho Street, Oxford Street, London, W.1, England 


Telephone : Gerrard 1604 


A HAPPY 
NEW YEAR 


at the 


HUMPHREY 
LYTTELTON 
CLUB 


Humphrey Lyttelton & Ken Colyer’s 
and his Band Jazzmen 


H.L.C., 84 Newman St., W.1 


Christmas Greetings Customers 
GLASGOW JAZZ CLUB 


RECORD SHOP 


| 195, TOLLCROSS ROAD, 
| GLASGOW. 


BEST WISHES 


CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR , », 
e Parade 


SINCERE GREETINGS TO ALL 
MERRY | | JAZZ LOVERS FROM 


| CHRISTMAS 
| HARRY GOLD and his 
YEAR. PIECES OF EIGHT 


Wish You a 


NEW YEAR. 


wh : SEASONAL GREETINGS 
for : 
from 


PETE PAYNE 
213 Bromley Rd., London, S.E.6 


€-7 Moor St., ‘ : 
Birmingham from Spe. | 
The Diskery 
AGATE & Co.(Joe Loufer) | THE SEASON'S GREETINGS 


Wish all their Customers 
and Friends 


HEARTIEST COMPLIMENTS 
OF THE SEASON 


GREETINGS TO ALL 
MUSICIANS AND JAZZ 
LOVERS FROM 


J. A. TURNER 


‘67 SEYMOUR PLACE, 
LONDON, PAD 6085 


THE MASTER-CRAFTSMEN FOR WOOD- 


WIND, SAXOPHONE BRASS 
OVERHAULS. 


CHRISTMAS and 
NEW YEAR GREETINGS 

| from 
si Phillips 


from 
ERIC SILK’S | | 
SOUTHERN JALL BAND 


The Southern Jo zz C lub, Leytonstone | 


Seasonal Greetings 
---and Best Wishes 


from 
Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band >& Ken Colyer’s Jazzmen 
Neva Raphaello * Marie Bryant 
Mike McKenzie * George Browne 
The Harlem All-Stars * Lyn Dutton 


Lyn Dutton Agency Ltd., 84 Newman Street, W.! 
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THE DUKE UP TO DATE 


ALUN MORGAN 


Edward Kennedy Ellington’s name is 
never far removed from the jazz head- 
lines and, since the majority of our 
musical appreciation comes via the 
gramophone, Duke’s recording change 
from Columbia to Capitol earlier this 
year was big and important news. 

The immediate effect of this change on 
the local Capitol scene (up to the time 
of writing) is the issue of an eight-track 
LP and two 78 couplings presenting the 
post-Pcllson band in moods varying 
from hot aggressive swing to almost 
soporific ballad performances. All twelve 
titles come from three sessions held 
at Capitol’s Hollywood studios in April 
of this year. 


NEW NAMES. 


A glance at the personnel listing reveals 
the presence of a few new names in the 
trumpet, reed and vocal departm: n‘s. 
Trumpeters Clark Terry and Cat Ander- 
son split the lead work in a section 
completed by Ray Nance (also doubling 
violin as usual) and newcomer Willie 
Cook. Trombones remain the same as 
the last-heard issues on our export 
Columbia label, namely Britt Woodman 
(the open jazz soloist), Quentin Jackson 
(muted soloist) and Juan Tizol who 
needs no parenthesised comment to help 
in aural identification. 

In the reed section Russ Procope blows 
alto with a new man, Rick Henderson, 
on third alto. (In the illogical parlance 
of the dance orchestral world there is no 
“second alto”. The second sax in a 
section is actually the first tenor). Paul 


JIMMY HAMILTON. 


Gonsalves takes the tenor solo spots 
with Jimmy Hamilton doubling clarinet 
and tenor. Harry Carney, one of the two 
survivors of the 1930's band still playing 
with Duke (Tizol is the other) blows 
clarinet and baritone. 

In the rhythm team Ellington is on 
piano. Wendell Marshall (cousin to the 
late and great Jimmy Blanton) on bass 
and Butch Ballard comes into his own 
as a drummer after lengthy periods of 
acting as understudy to Sonny Greer. 


PREMIERED BY ELLINGTON. 


The new L.P. Capitol L.C.6616, is 
titled “Premiered by Ellington” and 
comprises eight tunes all originally 
introduced by Duke but none actually 
written by him. The mellow mood 
running through the L.P. is fairly con- 
sistent and apart from a couple of 
jumping tracks “Liza” and “Three Little 
Words” the accent is more on melodic 
presentation than world shattering jazz. 

Briefly the soloists are as follows :— 
“Flamingo” has a complete chorus of 
piano, three quarters of a chorus of 
Nance’s ‘the dansant’ fiddle playing and 
some Gonsalves tenor. “Stardust” is a 
trumpet feature for Clark Terry who 
exhibits a big tone, medium vibrato and 
an amalgamated Rex Stewart / Charlie 
Shavers approach. 

“Stormy Weather” has spots of Car- 
ney’s baritone, some powerful Cootie 
Styled trumpet from Nance and some 
typical Cat Anderson trumpet ending 
with two modulations in the last eight 
bars. 

“Cocktails For Two” has Tizol stating 
the theme, some Nance trumpet, Ham- 
ilton clarinet and Gonsalves tenor. 

“My Old Flame” has a Gonsalves 
theme statement (with Hawkins-like 
breathy intonation) and some quite 
remarkable playing from my favourite 
clarincttist Jimmy Hamilton backed by 
fine drumming and bass playing. 

“Three Little Words” contains a com- 
plete chorus of solo trumpet backed by 
rhythm only, which is sheer joy and a 
perfect example of relaxed, confident 
swing with both eyes on the melody. 
This must be Terry again. The first 
chorus is Gonsalves’ tenor backed by a 
high pitched Kenton-like brass figure. 

“1 Can’t Give You Anything But Love” 
contains the rare solo voice of Harry 
Carney’s clarinet with its almost Bechet- 
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like vibrato. The second chorus is wa-wa 
trombone finished off by Nance’s trum- 
pet. This somewhat “two beat” arrange- 
ment Closes with a Dixie tag. 

“Liza” contains the most jazz of the 
set. The theme is stated in part by 
Nance’s muted trumpet and in part 
(actually bars 13—16 and 29—32) by 
Willie Cook’s Miles Davis inspired 
trumpet. 

Chorus two is Woodman’s trombone 
complete with the “upward glissando” 
also heard on “Fancy Dan” and “ Jam 
With Sam” (Columbia). Chorus three 
is a written boppish passage for unison 
alto, tenor and clarinet. The last chorus 
chorus is shared between Carney’s bari- 
tone and an amazingly hard-toned alto 
soloist playing a well developed Parker 
line. By a very simple process of ceduct- 
ion this is Rick Henderson. 


THE TWO 78s. 

The two 78’s differ both in character 
and mood. Capitol CL13974 couples 
Cat Anderson’s composition “Bluejean 
Beguine” with a remake of Ellington’s 
“Warm Valley”. 

The “Beguine” is driven by some 
powerful drumming (Ballard may not 
have Bellson’s showmanship but he 
lacks little in technique) and features the 
composer’s forceful high note trumpet as 
well as Tizol’s soft, pastel shaded trom- 
bone and Gonsalves’ tenor. 

The lovely tune “Warm Valley”, once 
a showcase for Johnny Hodge’s alto 
becomes, in 1953, a feature spot for 
Paul Gonsalves’ excellent rhapsodic 
tenor. The trumpet in the middle is 
Ray Nance. 

Finally two vocal sides by Duke's 
new singer Jimmy Grissom on Capitol 
CL13969. Jimmy has a fine, rich voice 
and possesses the ability to sing in tune. 
Duke’s new ballad “Ain’t Nothin’ 
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Nothin’ Baby” is put over with great 
success and sincerity, Jimmy sounding 
rather like a more competent version of 
the Earl Coleman on the 1947 DIAL 
issues. There are no instrumental solos 
in the strictest sense here but the side 
opens and closes with Cat’s muted 
trumpet. 

The reverse is pure Rhythm and Blues 
with Jimmy “Ballin” The Blues” in fine 
style. The performances goes with a 
tremendous swing from the first bar. 
The rhythm section lays down a rocking 


Columbia, recording several dozen titles 
during that period, our own Columbia 
label saw fit to release just sixteen sides 
(six of them on the Export label, 
available to order only). In the first 
six months of Ellington’s Capitol con- 
tract we have been honoured with the 
equivalent of twelve sides. There may 
be a moral hidden there somewhere. 
From the first Capitol sessions we can 
still look forward to five more orchestral 
sides (including Jimmy Grissom’s ““With- 
out A Song” vocal and Duke’s new work 


“Satin Doll”) plus twelve piano solos by 
the Duke. As long as the Capitol 
allow Ellington the same amount of 
recording freedom afforded Stan Kenton 
we may expect quantity and quality of 
the very highest order. 

ELLINGTON’S ARTISTRY 
The mind boggles at the prospect of 
Duke’s band forming a backing to Yma 
Sumac or a multy-taped Les Paul. Let 
us pray that the gimmick-crazy com- 
mercialists do not defile the artistry 
that is Ellington. 


beat with Ballard’s ringing cymbals 
particularly note-worthy. 

A trumpet (Cat again) plays the theme 
and sandwiched between the vocals in 
this nine chorus performance are solos 
by Woodman’s trombone and Gonsalves 
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THE 
SEASON’S GREETINGS 


jumping tenor. from 
HIS GREATEST BAND ED. KIRKEBY 
Duke is reported as saying this band is to all 


the greatest he has ever had. On the 
showing of these new recordings its 
potential is enormous. Perhaps Duke 
will soon produce a lengthy worth-while 
work on LP taking advantage of Capi- 
tol’s excellent recording quality and 
showing off the band and its leader to 
their full advantage. 

During the seven years which Ellington 
spent under contract to American 
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This immediate post-revival period is 
perhaps the most propitious time to 
attempt to appraise the real worth of the 
“archaic” style of jazz, and of the men 
with whom the style has become 
associated. 

It was an inspiring thought that such a 
minority as the jazz movement, usually 
notoriously impoverished, could insti- 
tute a nation-wide search for Bunk 
Johnson, and, having found him, supply 
him with the things required to re-estab- 
lish himself in a musical career. It was 
was inspiring to hear a toothless sixty- 
year-old play cornet at all in addition to 
which Bunk came of a background 
second to none in the history of living 
jazz ! How much was history, and how 
much mythology, we shall probably 
never know. Suffice to say that an 
extra-ordinary period of ballyhoo com- 
menced with the “discovery” of Bunk 
that completely overlooked the fact that 
men like Big-Eye Louis Nelson, Alphon- 
se Picou, and Wooden Joe Nicholas 
were still living quietly in New Orleans : 
it was Johnson all the way ! 


PICKED HIS OWN BAND. 


Bunk was allowed to choose his own 
men for his first recording sessions, and 
for the purposes of appraisement it is 
well to concentrate on the band 
which became famous, which “remem- 
bered” the archaic jazz of Bolden—until 
then shrouded in legend. An immediat- 
ely apparent anachronism is that Jim 
Robinson and George Lewis, to name 
but two, are contemporaries of “Kid” 
Louis Armstrong, certainly not of 
Bolden. A secret well-kept for a time 
was that they were also rugged indivi- 
dualists, which precluded them taking 
much instruction in the archaic from 
Bunk. It was not until the Stuyvesant 
Casino days that we learned of the 
subsequently notorious altercations be- 
tween the “crusty old termagent” 
Johnson and the remainder of the band. 
It is my experience that “happy” jazz 
never emanates from these conditions. 

The question may therefore be raised 
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By 


BUNK JOHNSON 


A RE-ASSESSMENT 


ROY VOYSEY 


whether archaic jazz exists in a living 
form at all. We have a fairly accurately 
recorded “history” of Kid Ory and King 
Oliver, and a smattering of Keppard, 
who certainly hadn't changed his style 
for gramophone records. The main 
qualification of the “archaic” style 
would appear to be that it had amore 
staccato stabbing style of lead, cf. the 
Keppard “Stockyard Strut / Salty 
Dog” ; the cornet break in the latter 
being strongly reminiscent of the short- 
note Bunk. In short, they called it 
“ragtime”, and the very early white 
jazz—and-dance-bands clung to _ this 
style long after New Orleans jazz had 
become associated with the “rolling” 
rhythm, a feature of the Oliver band and 
of all the subsequent great jazz bands 
out of New Orleans. The clarinet varied 
as now, between the piping quality of 
Lewis and Dodds and the more fluent 
styles of Noone and Nicholas, although 
the tendency was to lean more to the 
former. The trombone was a “swipesy” 
one; the rhythm section taut and 
unyielding, banjo and bass being struck 
simultaneously in a stye reminiscent of 
the early Ellington. It was a hard, 
volleying, parade music, necessary to 
fulfil its functions in the everyday life of 
the Negro Quarter of the city. 


THE EARLY RECORDS. 


The earlier recordings of Bunk’s band, 
and almost all the records on American 
Music, suffer from a very widely spaced 
front line, the antithesis of the tight 
cohesion of what we recognise as the 
New Orleans style. The effect of this is 
that the harmonic instruments affordan 
obbligato to the lead, rather than an 
overall polytonal sound. Sad to relate, 
the aged Bunk very often couldn’t 
stand the pace, and drops out of the 
recordings at odd intervals, and in the 
middle of choruses, leaving a lonely- 
sounding clarinet to carry the melody 
line in a lightning switch from the har- 
monic line. For all that—particularly 
when he wasn’t attempting to blow a 
la Bolden—some deep and thoughtful 
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tones, plaintive, pensive and beautiful, 
emanated from Bunk’s horn, showing 
the shadow of the man he once may well 
have been. At other times, his lead 
was clear, but it was often unequal to 
what, after all, must have been an 
exhausting task for an old man aged 
even beyond his actual years by his hard 
life. 


GEORGE LEWIS 


The Lewis of those days is regarded by 
many now as the star of the A.M. discs, 
but then he was more virile and has 
lived to improve, leaving a “De Mortu- 
is...” requiem for Bunk. Robinson did 
his job admirably—his job being to 
push the band along with power- 
driven tailgate blasts. Somehow, these 
two played “easier” jazz without Bunk, 
as Bunk did with the Watters men. 
However, there is little to commend 
Robinson’s unfaltering addiction over 
the years to this style alone, when it is 
compared with the work of a Brunies 
or a Teagarden. There is no beauty of 
music in it. It is extremely satisfying 
in a performance or two of a certain 
type of number, after which the listener. 
if selective, is appalled by its limitations. 

Of the rhythm section, the piano was 
allegedly an anchronism, and may there- 
be passed over in a study of the “archaic” 
style. The banjo performed a steady 4/4 
beat, which was apparently its sole 
function. _How much more stisfying 
was this instrument in the hands of 
Jack Varney, of the Bell Band. The 
point in history at which the string 
bass was first slapped is arbitrary, and it 
is probable that in the “archaic” bands 
the tuba or sousaphone was more 
frequent than the bass viol. 


THE ARCHAIC SOUND ? 


In the Bunk Johnson band, then, did 
we truly have the archaic sound, or 
simply a band which sounded a bit 
different from those we had known ? 
Can it be asserted that Bunk, who was no 
slouch in assuming what was right for 
himself, had not picked up scores of 
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“modern” ideas and adapted them to his 
own technique—things that Bolden had 
n>ver heard in his lifetime ? Time does 
not stand still, particularly for a music- 
ian, whether he plays or not. Robinson 
and Lewis were in their middle forties, 
which made them children as late as 
1910. This, then, was the band which 
brought “Bolden” jazz to the 1940°s. 


NO BLUES PLAYER. 


The numbers chosen by the band were 
truly a magnificent donation to the 
world of jazz, from “Moose March” and 
“Big Chief Battleaxe” to half-forgotten 
pops of only yesterday, like “When You 
Wore a Tulip”, which had evidently 
survived in the memories of some New 
Orleans jazzmen. Strangely, although 
the anthropologist tells us that the blues 
was at the very root of jazz, Bunk would 
have none of it. I have yet to hear any jazz 
musician who could improvise less on 
the twelve-bar theme. He was always 
stuck in the same pattern, which I came 
to call simply “Bunk’s Blues”. Listen 
to “Lowdown Blues” (A.M.), “Franklin 
St. Blues” (HMV), and even “Snag It” 
(HMV). Now these tunes in their 
original form show some difference from 
each other. Bunk makes them one. Of 
course, “blues” of the calibre of “St. 
Louis” or “Tishomingo”, with a very 
distinct melody line, could be followed 
as the notes indictated. They were, 
moreover, “new” tunes to Bunk. In the 
stomps, as long as his breath held, Bunk 
was at home, with his “ragtime”. 

Lewis, too, was guilty of a resounding 
number of Lewisisms which rapidly 
became clichés for the revivalists to copy. 
Robinson, once having hit on the “Dark- 
town Strutters” coda, used it too much 
subsequently in the faster numbers. Yet 
there are some breathtaking moments on 
many of the band’s recordings—Lewis’s 


solo on “St. Louis Blues” (AM); Bunk’s 
deep brown notes on “Franklin St.” 
(HMV); Dodd’s drums throughout 
“Ice Cream” (AM). The whole record- 
ing history of the Bunk-led band is 
perhaps summed up in the word 
“moments”. Except for the Victor 
session, they rarely sound integrated : 
they were TOO loose, often sloppy. 
Against the RCA recording must be set 
the AM portables in any appraisement— 
nevertheless, on the Victors, and some 
of the Deccas, they get together in a 
far more satisfactory manner. Even 
these two sets of recordings produced 
their crop of complete failures, showing 
a lack of consistency. 


KEEN CONTROVERSY. 


Today on recordings made available 
in this country on Vogue, Lewis and 
Robinson lead, or are featured with, 
varying groups of New Orleans musicia- 
ns, and each executes a part which 
sounds little to do with the “archaic” : 
indeed, we are hearing New Orleans 
jazz bands as we've known them since 
Oliver, in a more modern form, in fact. 
1 am fully aware that Johnson is the 
centre of keen controversy, and that 
Lewis has taken over his mantle as “the 
greatest jazz man” with the violently 
pro-Bunk faction. There is also an 
equally violent anti-Bunk faction, whose 
warcry is “tired old men dragged from 
retirement”. The ballyhoo, although 
over, has left its mark particularly on 
the younger, less catholic New Orleans 
admirer, who may fall within either of 
the above camps. Formerly sane jazz 
clubs have been split asunder by sneer 
and counter-sneer, a result of bias, not 
appraisal : a backhanded compliment 
to the impact of the Johnson Band. 

To Sum up, then, (and may I weather 
the storm) : 


The Johnson Band endeavoured to play 
the jazz of its various youths, resulting 
inevitably in a polyglot of the “archaic” 
and “‘classic’’ styles, Johnson’s influence 
was not strong enough to force the 
absolute archaic on the other individual- 
ists, always assuming that he remember- 
ed the style himself perfectly. There was 
a resultant lack of integration which lent 
an odd charm to some performances, 
and completely ruined others. The 
Lewis Climax sides had given us an 
insight of his style of playing—a shrill 
singing sound in ensemble, a piping 
lower register in solo work. It was 
common to Achille Baquet and some 
older clarinetists, and was often cliché- 
ridden. The Robinson style closely 
follows the “‘cruder™ Ory tailgate, lend- 
ing strength to the oft-quoted belief that 
this was the sole function of the trombo- 
ne in earlier jazz. The rhythm section 
was of “revival” order, in spite of the 
presence of the world’s greatest jazz 
drummer, Baby Dodds, who managed 
to spark some performances ; but for 
the most it was a distant “plunk-plunk” 
which did not give a_ close-support 
sound to the front line. 


THE ROMANTIC DISCOVERY 

Unfortunately, there were never suffi- 
cient surviving old jazzmen to form 
another complete band to give us their 
version of the “archaic”. My own view is 
that fifty per cent of the adulation accor- 
ded Johnson resulted from the romantic 
nature of his “discovery”. Many of his 
discs were bad enough for William 
Russell to hold as rejects instead of 
issuing them under the excuse of 
“history”. Naturally, the fans clamou- 
red for their issue ! Lewis has improved 
greatly, and now plays only the classic 
style of jazz we have always known so 
well. Bunk has gone, but the bitterness 
he engendered lives on.... 
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THE BANDBOX DON’T MISS THE BIG NIGHT * 


CAFE ANGLAISE, LEICESTER 
SQUARE 


BRITAIN’S GREATEST JAZZ 
CLUB 


SUNDAY, 6th DECEMBER 


THE BANDBOX represents the first 7— MIDNIGHT 


effort in this country to elevate the 
standard of Jazz. The surroundings are 
ideal and bands play on each floor of 
the building. 

The finest Jazz Bands and musicians 
play here every Sunday and you can be 
assured of four hours of the best music. 

Concert style seating for those who 
prefer it ; informal tables for others. 
Dancing and licensed bars. 


Send 2/6 and s.a.e. for membership 
to The Manager, Denny Boyce 


Orchestra, 6 Denmark Street, W.C.2 JAZZ AT THE BANDBOX UNIT 
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TED HEATH AND HIS MUSIC 
KENNY GRAHAM AND HIS AFRO-CUBISTS 
JOHNNY ROGERS’ BAND 
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If you glance at the top of the page you 
will see that the column is displaying 
its only Christmas present a little pre- 
maturely. It arrived last month in the 
form of a brand new heading from Peter 
Harrison. We know very little about 
Peter except that he comes from Saltford 
near Bristol, and apparently has some 
connection with lorry-borne Jazz Bands 
But we always like to hear from well 
wishers, especially talented ones. This 
is no doubt the first suggestion as to 
what to do with the column that we have 
appreciated. 


OUT OF TOWN PREMIERE. 


It seems a long time since we journeyed 
to Kingston one Sunday evening to see 
the opening concert by Thelma Carpen- 
ter and Garland Wilson at the Empire. 
From this distance the whole affair has 
blurred and our impressions have become 
a little mellowed in perspective. 

According to the cryptic notes we made 
in the margin of what is now a very dog- 
eared copy of the programme, we thou- 
ght that Garland Wilson spent too 
much time being a funny man instead of 
a piano player. We liked Thelma 
Carpenter very much. Her singing seem- 
ed effortless compared to Cleo Laine 
whose bouncing vitality hit a jarring 
note. Kenny Graham merited more 
applause than he got, but trumpet 
player Terry Brown is the only one we 
know who hits all the high notes whilst 
at the same time sounding as if he hasn't. 
The Derek Smith Trio seemed technica- 
lly competent but insipid and we noted 
with some amusement that Judy John- 
son Sang the same hackneyed blues that 
we remembered her singing some years 
ago when she was just plain Judy John- 
son and not, as now ‘The beautiful 
Judy Johnson!” Against the name of 
compére Martin Lyder, we find just the 
one word—ugh’ ! 

The impressions we have retained seem 
happier than these programme scrib- 
blings suggest. Garland Wilson’s piano 
playing came into its own when he 
accompanied Thelma Carpenter, and her 
treatment of such numbers as ‘Just one 
of those things’, ‘A loaf of bread, a jug 
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of wine and thou’ and the ballad ‘One 
for my baby, one for the road’, seem 
outstanding in retrospect. Our opinion 
of the compére has not improved with 
the passage of time. 

ROLL ON CINEMASCOPE ! 

The first two editions of Teleclub are 
not likely to inspire a mad rush for 
£280 projection model television sets. 
Most of the programme contents was ona 
jolly-jolly amateurish level which would- 
n’t pass muster on children’s hour. 
Surely somebody in the B.B.C. has 
appreciated that the teenager is the most 
sophisticated audience yet aimed at? 
He wants first class, professional enter- 
tainment centred on the cults and 
idiosyncracies of the ‘young idea’ 
rather than embarrassing attempts at 
entertainment by his fellow teenagers. 

For this reason, the inclusion of a 
modern jazz group was the most praise- 
worthy part of the show. Jazz belongs 
almost exclusively to youth, which does 
not mean that it is necessarily played 
best by boys in short pants. The B.B.C. 
have acknowledged this in their use of 
pro. musicians and especially by putting 
Steve Race in charge of the group. 
(Admittedly he has to try and belie his 
thinning hairline by wearing a campus 
style sweater, but that is of small 
consequence). If the same approach 


BY BRIAN NICHOLLS 
with additional jottings 


from 
JACK HIGGINS 
and 
GERALD LASCELLES 


had been made to the other items in the 
Show, the prospects for a long series 
would have been better than they are 
now. However, as someone is sure to lay 
the blame on the jazz content if the 
programme as a whole fails, which 
would mean kissing TV jazz goodbye 
indefinitely, we must, perforce, give 
Teleclub our best wishes. 

Of the jazz session itself, we liked 
particularly, the explosive drum break, 
off set, which accompanied the ingenious. 
introductory mobile and the tenor sax 
player discovery whose name we didn’t 
catch. We were surprised to find Derek 
Smith being ‘discovered’ after playing a 
concert in Kingston and being given the 
resident piano stool in the ‘Flamingo’. 
All the musicians looked unnaturally 
healthy. We can only suggest that a 
West End Club tan gives you a head 
Start when it comes to black and white 
pictures. 

WHO’S WHO AROUND GLASGOW 

The Glasgow Jazz Club has issued 
twelve (or is it thirteen by now ?) month- 
ly newsletters, and a more comprehen- 
sive set of duplicated information would 
be hard to find. Here are chronicled the 
Struggles and successes of every jazzclub 
large or small, old or new, in the Glas- 
gow Area: Rumours that the new 
Johnny Dankworth Band will be play- 
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ing at Green's ballroom ; the opening 
date of the Cat and Gate Jazz Club at 
the Plaza, Paisley ; and the hope that 
ex-trombonist Finlay (Why ex-we won- 
der ?) will manage to organize the club 
above Bradley's in Dundas Street. 

No news item seems too small for 
publication, none too big. Ted Heath's 
next visit is given equal prominence to 
that of the Crescent City Stompers. 

The record survey which is included in 
each issue manages to mention every- 
thing that everyone has put out during the 
month, and even finds space for comment 
and chit-chat on some of the records— 
“Dave Sparks, of Vogue, tells us that 
the back issues of the Bostics should be 
available again soon”—“Carlo Kramer 
of Esquire doesn’t tell us anything, 
let’s hear from you Esquire” In a corner 
of one issue we found an unsolicited 
plug for Jazz Journal, so we can vouch 
for the desirability of the publication. 
If anyone living within fifty miles of 
Glasgow is noton the Glasgow Jazz Club 
mailing list, we can assure them that 
they are just not alive to the world 
around them. 

JAZZ TOMORROW. 

Another concert in the “Jazz Today” 
series is scheduled for the Royal Festival 
Hall on Monday 14th December. After 
the last one, in the summer, we suggested 
that you went out and bought a ticket 
for the next one as soon as possible— 
well, here’s your chance. Among the 
musicians already playing in the Jazz 
Today Group are Bruce Turner, the 
Dill Jones Trio, Don Rendell, Bobby 


WE REGRET TO ANNOUNCE. . 
....The death, quite suddenly, one 
Monday evening last month, of the 
London Jazz Club. Quite by chance we 
happened to have called in at the Club on 
the last evening, and everything seemed 
to be normal. The new premises at the 
Mapleton were the most luxurious of 
its career, Ken Colyer’s Band was play- 
ing well and, although the club was not 
packed, there was a good crowd. It 
wasn’t until we read about it in the fol- 
owing Friday’s Melody Maker that we 
knew that we had been in on the kill. 

During its five years of life, the club 
became probably the best known trad- 
itionalist centre in Britain, and almost 
every jazz band in the country has played 
there, now the Ken Colyer band has 
gone to the Lyttelton Club, the Wilcox 
Brothers to their agency, and the Maple- 
ton Restaurant to the cooler strains of 
jazz at the Flamingo. We regret the 
passing of an old friend. 


JACK HIGGINS WRITES. 
HIGH NOTES AND LOW DIVES : 


The past few weeks have seen furious 
and unprecedented activity in the world 
of modern jazz. Jeff “Flamingo” Kruger 
has spread his wings in different direct- 
ions ; Denny Boyce has taken the lid 
off The Bandbox : Maurice Kinn has 
stepped into The Limelight ; and last 
but by no means least, the Feldman 
Bros., open up with sweet smelling music 
in The Beverley. 

One wonders if the reason behind al/ 
the new clubs is a genuine interest in 


day evenings and has been presenting 
the Ronnie Scott Orchestra, but as | 
write this changes are due, and the Tony 
Kinsey Trio plus Tommy Whittle are 
moving in, together with small name 
groups. We can be sure the programme 
will be up to the usual high standard 
that Jeff Kruger has set. The Studio 51 
has now added Tuesday evenings to its 
many openings but with the general 
reshuffle of musicians, one can expect to 
see numerous new faces on the bandstand 

By far the biggest and most luxurious 
jazz club in London now is The Band- 
box, which has a capacity for 800 people 
in comfort with bands playing on the 
first and ground floors. Having got 
off to a flying start, it is going in for even 
more ambitious projects. Their policy of 
presenting at least four bands a night 
brings the British jazz scene a little 
closer to the American idea. 


DANGER CATS UNDERFOOT 

Of course, people can go on opening up 
jazz clubs all over London, the limiting 
factor must eventually be the musicians 
who are available. There are possibly 
less than thirty names who mean any- 
thing to the fans and about a dozen 
combos, and the availability of these 
depends on their out of town bookings, 
concert programmes and the fact that 
many of the individual musicians are 
members of big name bands and, there- 
fore, are frequently not available. So 
you will see that either one or two clubs 
will present programmes that will over- 
power the others, or the musicians will 
be doubling to such an extent that it will 
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Mickleburgh, Cyril Ellis and Victor — modern jazz or some personal feeling be dangerous for the ordinary casual 
Feldman, and the Star Attraction of the for that delightful sound that only can person. to wander round Leicester 
Show will be the Dankworth Orchestra. be played ona cash register. In most cases Square for fear of being trampled to ati 
A sign of the times is that this Jazz | fear it is the latter, however, who cares _ death by the rush of musicians from one wie 
today line up is definitely modernist so long as the happy fan can get better jazz club to another. There is one other a) 
with a traditional flavour, whereas the jazz in better surroundings. So, let’s thing that can happen, that being the T 
last concert was traditionalist with a take a quick look at what is going on. influx of a lot of new names into the ts 
modern flavour. The Flamingo is now open on Wednes- modern jazz world, but here, a word of aan z) 
STOLL THEATRE SUNDAY, 13th DECEMBER, 1953 “2 
9 
KINGSWAY, W.C.2 BRIGHTMAN and HART ENTERTAINMENTS LTD. presents 
CRITICS’ CHOICE 
The Greatest Jazz Concert ever presented inthis country, being a programme selected by leading 
Critics who introduce those stars of the jazz worls that they would most like to hear playing together a | 
The Critics are JAMES ASMAN MAX JONES TONY HALL . | 
ERNEST BORNEMAN MIKE NEVARD SINCLAIR TRAILL ~ 
MIKE BUTCHER STEVE RACE JACK HIGGINS : 


AFTERNOON PERFORMANCE MAINLY MODERN. EVENING PERFORMANCE MAINLY TRADITIONAL 
Two Shows 3 p.m. and 7 p.m. 
AN ENTIRELY DIFFERENT PROGRAMME FOR EACH SHOW 
You must not miss this opportunity of hearing the top talent of the country in their musical interpretation of the 
critics’ viewpoint. 
TICKETS priced 3/-, 4/-, 5/-, 7/-, 8/6, 10/6. 
Available from Denny Boyce Orchestra, 6 Denmark Street, W.C.2. or Stoll Theatre, or Keith Prowse Agencies. 
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warning to the promoters. Dixieland 
music in this country is almost dead, it 
was ruined by the ruthlessness of the 
promoter and the stupidity of musicians 
who diluted their groups with inferior 
musicians. If, therefore, my dear promo- 
ter friends you have any feeling for jazz 
whatsoever, don’t destroy modern jazz 
in the same way. 


FILM REVIEW 


From GERALD LASCELLES 


“ Mille Miglia—1953 ” 


All too rarely does one get the chance 
to indulge more than one hobby at a 
time, but such was your reviewer's good 
fortune at the Shell-Mex & B.P. pre- 
miere of their latest film. This takes the 
form of a vivid documentary record 
covering the exploits of both cars and 
drivers in Italy’s classic road-racing event, 
the Mille Miglia. A modest credit 
title tells one that Steve Race is in 
charge of the music department, and 


no sooner has the starting flag dropped 
than his sextet’s exhilarating rhythm 
Speeds the cars on their way. All the 
music featured was specially written 
for the film by Steve, who tells me that 
his group consisted of Kenny Baker 
(tpt), Jimmy Skidmore (ts); George 
Chisholm (tmb), Frank Clarke (bs), and 
Alan Ganley (ds), with Steve himself 
leading at the piano. 


JAZZ BACKGROUND 


When one remembers that the film was 
made by six different cameramen, one 
riding as passenger in a competing car, 
and the rest at strategic points on the 
900 mile route, and that the cars started 
at one minute intervals spread over 
eight hours, the job of editing the film 
into a condensed 28 minutes running 
time was no easy matter : the contin- 
uity depends very largely on the music, 
and the experiment of setting the scene 
of fast moving cars and impressive 
Italian scenery against a jazz background 
has proved entirely successful. The 
Shell Film Unit deserve full credit for 
their enterprise, and Steve Race proves 
himself once again to be among the 
foremost contemporary musicians in 
England today. 


_ today for free Monthly Mailing List 
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| VERY BEST WISHES FOR | 


XMAS AND THE NEW YEAR | 
from 
DOUG. DOBELL 
and 
GEORGE ELLIS 
at | 
DOBELL’S 
77 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
GERRARD 4197. 
We stock everything for— 
—the Jazz Collector. 
FOREIGN & RARE, NEW, SECONDHAND | 
AND L.P. DISCS. RECORDS ALSO SENT | 
ABROAD FREE OF PURCHASE TAX. 


If you live in the Provinces, We have 
a special service for You—Write 


J.R-R.A. of course 


a CONRAD 

record inde 
loose leaf, 
metal-ring bound, 


allowing over | 
2,500 entries 


193 SLOANE STREET 
LONDON 6151 


Seasonal Greetings 


FROM THE STAFF OF 
THE LONDON JAZZ CLUB 
RECORD SHOP 


AT YOUR SERVICE AS ALWAYS 
THROUGHOUT 1954 
WITH THE BEST IN RECORDED JAZZ 


32 High Street, St. Johns Wood, London, N.W.8 
Telephone: PRimrose 6725 


@ EVERY SUNDAY 7—1I1 p.m. 
@ RESIDENT ATTRACTIONS ! 


DON RENDELL — 


@ FOR COMFORT, INTIMATE ATMOSPHERE....... 
VISIT JEFF KRUGER’ 


“JAZZ AT THE 


BENEATH THE MAPLETON RESTAURANT, CORNER OF COVENTRY 
AND WHITCOMB STREETS, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, W.I. 


AND THE FINEST JAZZ 


FLAMINGO” 


BRITAIN’S GREATEST MODERN JAZZ STARS. 
SAMMY STOKES — 
JACK FALLON — RALPH GREEN a 
ACE COMPERE and HOST: TONY HALL. ie 


TONY KINSEY — TOMMY WHITTLE — 
DEREK SMITH — 


EVERY WEDNESDAY 7.30—11 p.m. 


DILL JONES 
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The intention -xpressed earlier of keeping this in- 
formation strictly up to date has had to be somewhat 
relaxed, due both to erratic releases in the U.S. and to 
the usual difficul:y of obtaining accurate and complete 
details promptly. Because of this magazine's early 
deadline, the fast-moving British Decca group often has 
American recordings on the market before they have 
been shown here, but they will continue to be listed for 
the benefit of amateur discographers requiring Americ- 
an numbers and particulars as to couplings. There is 
insufficient space for all three speeds, but so far as 
possible details will continue to be given in the speed 
providing the most comprehensive coverage. Repeti- 
tion may occur, as in this instalment, in such cases as 
with the Benny Goodman item, where the heart of two 
12 inch LP's is found on one EP, or as with the two by 
Milt Buckner, where new titles are united with others 
previously known. Prejudice has been reduced if not 
entirely suppressed, with the result that the vilest 
Dixieland and Progressive products are now freely and 
indecently exposed. 


BARTHOLOMEW DAVE 

No more Black Nights & Air Tight 
BASIN STREET SIX 

Melancholy Rhapsody & Panama 
BUCKNER, MILTON 

Lazy Joe & Tupelo Junction & Hole In The Wall 

& Boogie Grunt (EP) Savoy XP8064 
Jelly Roll & Raisin’ the Roof & Teddy Bear & 

Slow Rock (EP) Savoy XP8065 
BUTERA, SAM (tenor from N.O.) 

Easy Rocking & Chicken Scratch Victor V20-5469 
BYAS, DON 


Imperial 5429 
Mercury 70219 


Moulin Rouge & Terry's Theme Seeco 10-014 
CALLOWAY, CAB 

Hey, Joe & Gambler's Guitar Bell 1009 
CARPENTER, IK 

Walkin’ Tune & Tengard Decca 28853 
CHAMBLEE, EDDIE 

Walkin’ Home & Lonesome Road United 160 
CHARLES, RAY 

Heartbreaker & Feelin’ Sad Atlantic 1008 


CLAYTON, BUCK & MARLOW MORRIS 

Basic Organ Blues & 'S Wonderful (EP) | Epic EG7009 
COHN, AL 

Infinity & Infinity No. 2 & Groovin’ With Gus & 
Groovin’ With Gus No. 2 & Let’s Get Away From 

It All (LP) Progressive PLP3002 
That's What You Think & I'm Tellin’ Ya & Jane 

Street & Ah-Moore (LP) Preogressive PLP3004 
COLE, NAT KING 

That's All & Lover Come Back To Me Capitol 2610 
DAVIS MAXWELL 

No other Love & Strange Sensation 
DAVIS, WILD BILL 

Piccadilly Circus & Rhapsody In Blue & Without a 
Song & The Jitterbug Waltz (EP) Epic EG7010 
DAY, MARGIE 

Scratchin’ It Back & Dol Look LikeaFoo! To You ? 


DEAN TOMMY Decca 28872 


Aladdin 3201 


Scamon Boogie & How CaniLet YouGo? States !20 
DILLARD, VARETTA 
| Love You & | Love You Just the Same Savoy 1107 


DUPREE, JACK 
Ain’t No Meat On De Bone & Please Tell Me 


aby Kin 

DUKE 

00-Dah & Give Me the Right i 
EVANS. Dad. Capitol 2598 
Under the Double Eagle & Riverside Blues & 

Down In Jungle Town & Mama's Gone, Goodbye 

(LP) Audiophile AP-I | 
Diga Diga Doo & Blues My Naughty Sweetie Gave 

Me & Maryland, My Maryland & Yellow Dog 

Blses (LP) Audiophile AP-12 
{above two records are 12 inch, 78 RPM, but require 

use of LP stylus) 
FRANCO, BUDDY DE 
From Here To Eternity & Love Is For the Very 


Young Clef 88 
GARNER, ERROLL 
Frenesi & Mean To Me Columbia 40074 


There’s No Other Way & Flat Foot Boogie 


_ Poinciana & Tenderly 


RECENT AMERICAN 


GOODMAN, BENNY (ex-Csrnegie Hall 
Concert, 1938) 


Jam Session on Honeysuckle Rose (EP) ColumbiaA1788 
GRAYE, TONY 


’S Wonderful & Graye-Blue Saxon 109 
GREEN, BENNY 
Blow Your Horn & Expense Account Decca 28824 
HAMILTON, JIMMY 

States 113 


Big Fifty & Rockaway Special 


1 "c PurM n t Your Beck an 
Brunswick 84020 


Call 
HERMAN, WOODY 
Beau Jazz & Moten Stomp Mars 900 
HOOKER, JOHN LEE 
Too Much Boogie & Need Somebody Modern 916 
HOPE, LYNN 
Swing Train & Rose Room Aladdin 3208 


HOWARD, C AMILLE 
You're Lower Than a Mole & Losing Your 

Mind Federal 12147 
JACKSON BROTHERS 


Victor 20-5446 
JACKSON, L’IL SON 
Movin’ To the Country & Confession 
JACKSON, MILT 
True Blues & Softly As Ina Morning Sunrise Hi-Lo 1412 
JAMAL, AHMAD 

Rica Pulpa & Billy Boy & Gal In Calico & The 


Imperial 5248 


Surrey With the Fringe On Top (EP) Epic EG7008 
JAMMIN’ JIM 

Shake Boogie & Jivin' Woman Savoy 1106 
JEFFERSON, EDDIE 

| Got the Blues & Body and Soul Hi-Lo 1413 
Honeysuckle Rose & The Birdland Story Hi-Lo 1416 


JORDAN, LOUIS 
Time Marches On & There Must Be A Way Decca28820 
LOVE, PRESTON 
Suicide Blues & My Love Is Draggin, 
McLAWLER, SARAH 
Your Fool Again & Blues For Rex 
MANNE, SHELLY 
You're My Thrill & Afrodesia 
Sweets & Fugue 
MATTHEWS, MAT 
Laura & Study In Purple 
MERRILL, HELEN 
My Funny Valentine & The More | See Of You 
Royal Roost 575 

MONK, THELONIOUS (with Lucky Thompson) 
Skippy & Let's Cool One Blue Note 1692 
Carolina Moon & Hornin’ In Blue Note 1603 
MORRIS, JOE & FAYE ADAMS 
Sweet Talk & Watch Out, | Told You Atlantic 1007 
OLIVER, SY 
Dragnet & My Love, My Love 
OTIS, JOHNNIE 
Rock Me, Baby & Young Girl 
PELL, DAVE 
Love and the Weather & Russian Lullaby & Cup 

of Coffee & Kate & Better Luck Next Time 

& Say It With Music & They Say It’s Wonder- 

ful & This Year's Crop of Kisses (LP) Trend TL-1003 
RAVENS, THE 
Without a Song & Walkin’ My Blues Away 


Mercury 70240 
SHEARING, GEORGE 
Wrap Your Troubles In Dreams & Easy To Love 


MGMI1600 
SMITH, AL 
Beale Street Stomp & Slidin’ Home Meteor 5013 


Federal 12145 
Brunswick 84081 


Contemporary 356 
Contemporary 357 


Brunswick 80225 


Bell 


Peacock 1625 


SMITH, BUSTER 


Crying In The Chapel & Leapin’ In Chicago 


Meteor 5010 

SMITH, JOHNNY 
Vilia & Stars Fell On Alabama Royal Roost 573 
SMITH, TAB 
All My Life & Seven Up United 162 
SMITH, WILLIE “THE LION” (and orchestra) 
Stop it, Joe & Willie's Blues Blue Circle 501 
Way Down Yonder On Bourbon Street & 

The Romp Blue Circle 502 
STEIN, LOU 
Brunswick 80229 
THOMPSON, HELEN 
Going Down To Big Mary's & All By Myself States 126 
THOMPSON, LUCKY 
Flamingo & The Scene Is Clean 
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Decca 28871 


RECORDS 


Compiled by 
STANLEY DANCE 


THOMPSON, SONNY 
My Heart Needs Someone & Let's Move 
WALKER, T-BONE 
Everytime & Tell Me What's the Reason Imperial 5247 
WALLINGTON, GEORGE 
Twins & High Score & Joy Bell & Hyacinth & Polka 
Dot & | Didn't Know What Time It Was & I'll 
Remember April & Fine and Dandy 
P PLP3001 


(LP) Progressive 

WATERS, MUDDY 

Mad Love & Blow, Wind, Blow Chess 1550 
WAYNE, CHUCK 

S.S. Cool & You Brought a New Kind of Love 

& Butterfingers & Mary Ann & While My Lady 

Sleeps & Tasty Pudding & Prospecting & Side- 

walks of Cuba (LP) Progressive PLP3003 
WILLIAMSON, SCNNY BOY 

| Cross My Heart & West Memphis Blues Trumpet 144 
YOUNG, JOHNNY (piano) 

Memories of You & You Go To My Head Chance 1144 
STOP PRESS !TEMS 

BAILEY, PEARL (acc. Don Redman) 

Me and My Shadow & | Love My Argentine Coral 61070 
BASIE, COUNT 


King 4657 


Bread & Tippin’ on the QT Clef 89085 
BELLSON, LOUIS 

Phalanges & Caxton Hall Swing Clef 89083 
BURTON, JOE 

Colette & No Regrets Trend 55 


CARPENTER, IKE 
Sadie Thompson's Song & Fantasy Staccato 


Decca 228894 
DIXON, FLOYD 
A Hole In The Wall & Old Memories Speciality 477 
ELDRIDGE, ROY 
Roy's Riff & Rockin’ Chair Clef 89087 
GRAY, WARDELL & DEXTER GORDON 
The Chase & The Steeplechase (LP) Decca DL7025 
HODGES, JOHNNY 


Jappa & Sheik of Araby Clef 89086 
JACQUET, ILLINOIS 
Sittin’ and Rockin’ & Mean To Me Clef 89084 


JOHNSON, BUDDY 
Talkin’ About Another Man's Wife & Jeanette 


Decca 28907 
JORDAN, LOUIS 
| Want You To Be My Baby & You Know It Too 


Decca 28883 
KING, KID 
The Brass Rail & Gimmick Excello 2018 
KRUPA, GENE 


Jungle Drums & Payin’ Them Dues Blues Clef 89082 
LENORE, J. B. 
“| Want My Baby & I'll Die Tryin’ J.0.B. 1016 


LITTLE CEASAR 
“Chains of Love Have Disappeared & Tried To 

Reason With You, Baby R.P.M. 393 
LITTLE ESTHER 


Stop Cryin’ & Please Don’t Send Me Decca 48305 
MACHITO 
Dragnet & Mambo Sentimental Seeco 7335 


MITCHELL, FREDDIE 
Chivirico & Freddie's Boogie 
MITCHELL, JOE 
Jail Bird & Please, Eloise 
ROGERS, SHORTY 
Blues For Brando & Chino & Hot Blood & 
Windswept (EP) Victor EPA-535 
Coop de Graas & Infinity Promenade & Short 

Stop & Boar-Jibu & Contours & Tale of an 
African Lobster & Chiquito Loco & Sweetheart 
of Sigmund Freud (LP) Victor LPM-3138 
SAFRANSKI, EDDIE 
Martin Kane & No Moon At All Derby 835 
SUGAR BOY 
Overboard & | Don’t Know What I'll Do Checker 783 
TRENIER, MILT 
You're Killin’ Me & Flip Our Wigs Victor 20-5489 
WALLER, FATS (Swinging the Organ) 
Manacita & Swinga-Dilla Street & Don’t Try Your 
Jive On Me & Five more titles (LP) Victor LPT-3040 
WARD, BILLY & HIS DOMINOES 
Rags To Riches & Don’t Thank Me King 1280 
WILSON, JIMMY 
Blues At Sundown & A Woman Is To Blame 


Big Town 107 
WOODLEN, BOBBY 
Tales of Boogie & Mambo Inn Victor 20-5477 


Brunswick &4023 
Monarch 703 
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CECIL 


BRIGHT 


“Yes sir, I can easily remember that 
night in Pittsburg in 1925 when a booker 
offered us the chance of bringing our 
young band into New York for a shot at 
the big time. You see our future was 
tied up in those two cities. But here I am 
rattling on and you folks are dripping 
wet. Let’s get those raincoats off and 
we'll talk music.” 


CECIL AND LLOYD. 

Cecil Scott met us at the door of his 
apartment and began telling the history 
of the band he and his brother Lloyd 
headed during the twenties and early 
thirties. Scott’s Bright Boys they were 
called and although their recording 
career for Victor was scant none the less 
their fame was nearly equal that of the 
more widely known McKinney’s Cotton 
Pickers. Both bands originated in 
Springfield, Ohio, and paralleled one 
another in many Surprising aspects 
excepting that — while McKinney 
acquired a national acclaim Scott's 
popularity was localised in the East 
particularly in New York’s Harlem. 
They helped rule the roost during a 
time when Harlem Jazz was at its most 
torrid. Scott’s Bright Boys conceded 
little to such supreme organisations as 
Duke Ellington of the Cotton Club or 
Fletcher Henderson at the Roseland 
Ballroom, but they were more than the 
equal of countless dozens of outstand- 
ing bands which battled one another in 
that period—bands such as Charlie 
Johnson’s Paradise Ten, Carroll Dicker- 
son, Earl Hines, Luis Russell to name 
only a handful. 

That era seemed close at hand as we 
Sat in Cecil Scott’s music studio on West 
164th Street. This address is one of the 
countless thousands of tenements perch- 
ed on the peak of a shear cliff of rock— 
Coogans Bluff they call it. Hundreds of 
feet below lie the Polo Grounds, historic 
site of the New York Giants baseball 
games. 

Scott sat opposite us in his tiny studio. 
It seemed quiet and removed from the 
jangle of the city outside. In the centre 
of the floor was the piano on which 
Cecil teaches. In a corner his saxophone 


SCOTT 


(cru 


BRiGHT Bors 


By THURMAN and MARY GROVE 


and clarinet ready to depart for a regular 
night’s job, perhaps at a club on 52nd. 
Street in Manhattan, probably some 
dancehall in the Bronx, or a_ very 
occasional recording session. 

Cecil shifted position with surprising 
grace for a big man with a bad leg. 

“Yes, both Scott Boys are right here in 
Harlem doing business. Why, Lloyd was 
in here earlier today. I've got thirteen 
children and eleven grandchildren and 
he loves them like his own. | He comes 
in about once a day to see them and 
Sometimes we chat about old days in the 
band business. Before you leave pro- 
bably you'll talk with him in person. 


MARY GROVE WITH CECIL 
SCOTT AND MILT ROBINSON 


I mentioned the Pittsburg incident 
tefore. That was in 1925 when we were 
along on our career Somewhat. I was 
torn in Springfield on November 22nd, 
1905. Our house was next to St. Xavier 
Church thus my middle initial is X. 
Lloyd is several years older than I am ; 
he was born on August 2Ist, 1902. He 
and I formed our band to challenge the 
kingpin outfit of our town. This rival 
band was the Synco Septet, Controlled 
by Milton Senior, it included Todd 
Rhodes. Bill McKinney, a drummer, 
took over, changed to name to Mc 
Kinney’s Cotton Pickers and carried 
them to fame chiefly because he hired 
Don Redman as arranger and director. 
They started as a gimmick band play- 
ing corny numbers and using paper hats. 
Gradually they reformed and ended by 
advancing the musical frontier of 
arranged jazz. 

Our band followed the exact pattern. 
We began as a clown outfit since that 
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AND HIS 


BOYS 


was the order of the day but we realised 
such bands were dime adozen. We 
foresaw that big money for the future lay 
with well trained outfits who could play 
good dance music. 

Our line-up those days was Don Frye, 
piano ; Earl Horn, trombone ; Buddy 
Burton, violin ; Dave Wilbourn, banjo 
(soon to switch to the Syncos); Gus 
McClung, trumpet ; myself, clarinet ; 
and Lloyd played drums and was our 
business manager. Don still plays solo 
piano in Manhatian; Burton I have 
lost track of ; Dave is in the newspaper 
business in Detroit ; Gus is a bartender. 
About Lloyd and myself you'll soon 
know. 

Since I mentioned Lloyd I'll lethim 
tell about our luck in Pittsburgh. 


LLOYD TALKS 


Later on in a discussion with Lloyd 
he related the tale to us with enjoyable 
relish. 

“On our first trip out of Ohio in 1925 
we were bound for Pittsburgh. We had 
for a couple years previously been play- 
ing cities in Ohio around Springfield and 
decided to try our wings farther afield. 
By good fortune we played a stopover 
date in Louisville, Kentucky en route to 
Pittsburgh. There we picked up Dickie 
Wells. He had been teaching trombone 
but preferred our sort of money, we 
were by then paying $50.00 per night to 
each man! We were unusually lucky 
at picking up good men on the road. 
Besides Dickie another good break came 
our way when he found that wonderful 
trumpet player Frankie Newton at 
Huntington, West Virginia. 

Once in Pittsburgh we played for Gus 
Greenly at a dancehall called The Royal 
Gardens at Fullerton and Wylie Avenue, 
in the downtown area up a steep hill 
from The Golden Triangle, the point 
where the Monongahela and Allegheny 
Rivers meet to form the mighty Ohio 
River. Here is centered an immense 
amount of American wealth. For blocks 
around are skyscrapers and offices of 
the largest steel and oil companies and 
in all directions stretching out over the 
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hills ringing the city lie the concentration 
of steel mills and blast furnaces. In 
those days the city lay under a blanket 
of smoke and fumes, providing its name 
“Smokey City”. Today electrical fur- 
naces have cleared the smog. 


CAPITOL PALACE N.Y. 


One evening during intermission, Cecil 
and I were sitting in a nearby bar having 
a beer when we were approached by a 
heavy-set dark-haired man, who said he 
represented the Capitol Palace, N.Y. 
and would we like to play there. 

Cecil and I were swept off our feet with 
the suddenness of the offer but quickly 
asked when we could start. We were told 
that there must be an audition, for the 
band booked must be able to entertain 
on Stage as well as play dance music. 
Our new-found friend was Harry 
Jackson, a musician with the Elite 
Serenaders—one of the foremost local 
orchestras. They had just been signed 
to play the Capitol Palace themselves 
and the booker, Johnny Powell had 
asked them to look for another band to 
bring East. 

Our moment of trial and ordeal follow- 
ed next day. It was June, the weather 
was hot and sticky. We played in shirt 
sleeves, a bottle of beer to each man. 
We strutted our very best to an audience 
of just one person—Harry Jackson, who 


sent a glowing wire to Powell in the 
East. Soon we were signed to play three 
months at Herman’s Inn, 145th and 7th 
Avenue in New York City. If we were 
successful at Herman’s it was implied we 
might play the Capitol Palace.” 

Cecil now continued the story. 
“Herman’s club was downstairs, and 
I'll tell you an odd thing. A couple of 
weeks ago I played a date in that 
neighbourhood. The dance hall was ona 
second floor and called the Mayfair. 
Somehow I had a feeling the place was 
familiar. Eventually I realised it was 
Herman’s only now one played on a 
different level. Upstairs instead of down. 
All this twenty-five years after our first 
break. Nothing changes—much ! 


SMASH HITS. 


We were smash hits right from our 
opening night. We played at Herman’s 
from June 1925 all through the hot 
summer months till after Labor Day. 

We were living then on 136th Street— 
a very exclusive section at that time. 
Doctors, lawyers and professional people 
lived on all sides of us. We had the pick 
of fine restaurants. We had plenty of 
money yet were homesick for Spring- 
field. Finally we couldn't stand it any 
longer and returned home late Septem- 
ber. 

Back home we were treated as con- 


quering heroes. So for awhile we 
were content to coast on our acclaim 
and to loaf around doing nothing. 
But we had had our first taste of fame 
and big pay, and soon began to itch for 
another go at the big time. During 
our stay home we increased the band 
from seven to ten and after Christmas 
went back to Harlem. Our home- 
Sickness was cured. 


(CECIL SCOTT CONTINUES THE STORY IN 
OUR JANUARY ISSUE). 


DAVE CAREY’S 


YULETIDE ASTROMONY LESSON 


Carol singers are quite happy 
with** 
Partygoers prefer*** 
Edgar Jackson is barely 
satisfied with less than**** 
But for YOU, dear reader,******* 
and no less, should be your 
criterion for the New Year ! 
(For further enlightenment, if required 
please see next issue). 


Pesach and a very merry Christmas to 
other people’s customers as well! 


1ol1r Great 


(PIANO) 


Newport 


RESIDENT COMPERE :— 


Record sessions every Tuesday evening, Saturday afternoon and Sunday afternoon 
Presented by Studio 51 Disc Jockey : 


STUDIO 51 


Street, 


BILL EYDEN 
(DRUMS) 
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Leicester 
Open Every:—TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY, SATURDAY, SUNDAY 


Square, W.C.2 


The Greatest Resident Musicians in any fazz Club 


JIMMY SKIDMORE (Tenor) 
HARRY KLEIN 
TERRY BROWN (Trumpet) 


Plus STUDIO 51 NEW RESIDENT TRIO 
LENNIE METCALFE 


(Alto) 


JOE MUDDEL 
(BASS) 


BIX CURTIS 


GERRY PERREN 
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HOT AND ANXIOUS 

As the s.s. Golfito heads out from the 
Caribbean into the Atlantic and the 
temperature begins to drop into the 
eighties, it seems the time has come for us 
to consider that modern music, which, 
as a consequence of the Edict of Kew, 
made our last few days in England so 
exhausting. A mellow interval of seven 
weeks lies between us and the music, so 
we would ask to be excused if inaccuracy 
of detail results from roughly, and some- 
times irately, written notes. 

Running through our head at this 
point is something we read in a novel 
to the effect that too much thought is 
bad for art and for the soul, and that it 
is also a sign of middle age. 

We think the fact that jazz has become 
middie-aged has happened largely un- 
observed, and particularly so by middle- 
aged people like us. Nevertheless, if it 
now wears sober clothes and walks with 
pawky importance, that is not to say 
that in certain circumstances it doesn’t 
recapture the warm vitality, the raciness 
and freedom that blessed its youth. Its 
most striking changes are mainly 
superficial. 

For instance, we would compare Stan 
Kenton and Gerry Mulligan with Paul 
Whiteman and Red Nichols. We are not 
unaware of musical differences, but, 
though they are separated by a quarter 
of a century, the positions they occupy 
seem to us almost identical. Twenty-five 
years ago Paul Whiteman and Red 
Nichols were subjects of serious jazz 
discussion, whereas much that later 
came to be highly valued was relatively 
unknown. 

A couple of Kenton records were on 
our turntable frequently, one the LP 
“Sketches on Standards” (Capitol LC 
6602), the other a coupling of “Baia” 
and “All About Ronnie” (Capitol 
CL13961). We found the playing of 
a very high standard, ensemble and solo, 
but the arrangements run to type—and 
fat—and are almost uniformly heavy 
and ponderous, It is easy to understand 
that many are impressed by the massive 
weight of sound that this outfit produces, 
but it seems to us essentially immobile 
and Teutonic, the antithesis of jazz as 
music for dancing. With such a moun- 
tain on its back, the best of rhythm 
sections would stagger to defeat. The 
solos seem to happen in the same way 


as those of Bix and Trumbauer in 
Whiteman’s concert versions. Good they 
may be, but the effect is rather as 
though an eccentric cook had intro- 
duced mustard into a plum pudding. A 
great deal of thought and ingenuity is 
evident in the arrangements, but the 
technique is so assured and the manner 
so detailed that artistic conviction is 
lacking. 

In Vogue’s celebrated LP by the Gerry 
Mulligan Quartet (Vol. 1), we were at 
least immediately grateful for the beat 
laid down so well and with such clarity 
by Chico Hamilton and Bob Whitlock. 
Those two create a sense of movement, 
even at times of passion, beneath the 
dry, fastidious lines of the two horns 
(which compare with Nichols and 
Rollini). If you begin with “Bernie’s 
Tune”, there is sufficient rhythmic im- 
pact to give you quite a lift. There are 
fresh ideas and where the influence of 
Bach is most audible it is still in good 
taste. Baker and Mulligan are both fine 
instrumentalists, but their somewhat 
academic tones, sans vibrato, represent 
for us a deplorable affectation. When 
you have played this record a few times 
you will possibly wonder whether this 
idiom can stand further development or 
exploration without becoming a bore. 
We think it cannot. The final result is a 
kind of well-formed, clinically interes- 
ting skeleton, which we would prefer 
clothed in flesh and blood. However, 
the record, despite other exaggerated 
claims for it, is really notable for wonder- 
ful recording, is more listenable than 
most modern Strivings, and as some 
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kind of landmark should probably be 
in your collection—next to the Five 
Pennies (if any). 


Capitol’s “Cool and Quiet”? LP (LC 
6598) rather surprised us. Three titles 
by Buddy De Franco bored us very 
much and would be better described as = 
“cold and stiff”. He may have a luscious a: 
technique and everything, but surely as a 
jazz musician he is the most—the most be 
overrated ? (Or is Reginald Kell re- M 
garded as real cool, too ?) Bill Harris, 
of the lush tone and lazy phrasing, is an 
acquired taste to our way of thinking. 
We understand why many find the style 
irksome, but we happen to like it, and 
have done ever since he made those four 
12 inch Keynotes with Benny Morton, 
Vic Dickenson and Claude Jones. His 
“Imagination” is personal, out of school 
as it were, but warm rather than cool. 
Of Miles Davis’ “Boplicity”, enough has 
already been written. We dig that ensem- 
ble sound, respect its rather bitter flavour 
wish Miles, with his ideas, could blow 
as much horn as, say, Buck Clayton. 
So we are left with the Terrible or 
Terrific Tristano. It’s funny, but we 
liked his three best of the tracks on this 
record. “Marionette” is certainly a title 
calling for cracks from the hot camp. 
It’s cool all right, sparkling like ice. 
It has a genuine quality, not something 
indefinite, or flabby like a dead fish. 
On “Wow”, the two fast saxes appear to 
us to be ahead of Mulligan and Baker. 
In “Yesterdays”, the lovely melody goes 
for a six at once, but its character isn’t 
altogether lost in the subsequent pro- 
ceedings. These people maintain a hard, 
rather steely beat, but we don’t find it 
any more mechanical than Garner’s on 
his rhythm numbers. Tristano is unlike- 
ly ever to be our cup of tea, but, on 
the evidence here, his is a mind 
unlikely to make concessions or deviate 
from the hard road it has chosen. 


Another interesting LP is Esquire 
20.013, on which the notable talents of 
Bud Powell and Sonny Stitt are combined 
The prominence of pianists in the mod- 
ern movement is rather striking. The & 
potential of Mary Lou, Monk, John ee 
Lewis, Garner, Billy Taylor, Tristano BS 
and Bud Powell seems far in excess of 
that available to any other one instrument 
in “modern music’, which was not the 
case during preceding periods of jazz. 
Amongst these, Bud Powell and Monk 
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are probably the most fruitful in ideas, 
although their playing lacks the polish 
of Mary and Billy Taylor. Bud’s hard, 
drumming touch is in a kind of con- 
cordance with the tones affected by reed 
and brass players today. Stitt’s tone, for 
that matter, is notat all pretty; it!snotto 
be enjoyed for its own sake as Hawk’s 
or Ben Webster's. His style seems re- 
presentative of what we suppose to be 
modern tenor—a bit uncertain as to 
direction. It isn’t cool in the way that 
altos of the Parker school are cool. It is 
too close to Lester and too ready to 
jump. There is something unstudied and 
unpretentious about Stitt’s playing that 
is likeable despite tone and ideas that 
don’t always appeal. (You should hear 
him, too, with Gene Ammons on Esquire 
10.307, very uninhibited hunting. Gene’s 
tenor, by the way, is billed elsewhere as 
“golden toned”! !). The savage satis- 
faction that these people derive from 
bombing each other either excites 
or exasperates you, but we must say that 
we enjoyed “Bud’s Blues”, the track 
on which they relaxed and went mildly 
“old-fashioned”. This one ought to 
prove that Bud was a fine pianist in the 
other idiom before he apostatised. (Or 
should we say “converted” ?). We are 
pleased, too, to have another version of 
“Takin” a Chance On Love”, a very 
good number that deserves more pop- 
ularity. In short, this music has a mod- 
ern beat, an atmosphere of spontaneity, 
and. in our experience, improves with 
hearing. 


The music on Capitol LC6S568 by 
Bellson’s Just Jazz All Stars is !e3s d2- 
terminedly “modern” than those pre- 
viously mentioned and is improved by 
a gently pervasive Ellington mood. 
Wardell Gray, the best of the modern 
tenors (Lucky Thompson we include in 
Mr. Hawkins’ superior school), is high 
man amongst the soloists and sounds 
better here than on many of his solo 
records, perhaps because the rhythm 
section works somewhat as a team and 
not aS a bunch of individuals with 
swollen egos. However, we are inclined 
to think that Clark Terry steals “The 
Jeep Is Jumpin’ ” from him. This is 
about the best opportunity of hearing 
Terry we have had and he lives up to his 
advance publicity in tone, facility and 
ideas. Unfortunately, as the sleeve 
indicates, there is some similarity to 
Shavers, and it is in uncertainty of taste. 
One banal phrase out of place and the 
integrity of an otherwise fine solo is 
destroyed, its value greatly reduced. 
But it would be unwise to judge him on 
So little evidence as we have at present. 
Certainly he swings, violently, in the 
best tradition. For the rest, the quality 
of the musicians results in very finished 


performances, amongst which we are 
afraid our preference is for two old 
favourites, “The Jeep Is Jumpin’ ~ and 
“Johnny Come Lately”. 

Last, we would say that we have found 

Kenny Graham’s “Afro-Kadabra” very 
entertaining. 
Jack Higgins queried whether we appre- 
ciated the adapting of Afro-Cuban 
rhythms to jazz. We find the Afro- 
Cuban flavour so strong that, like rum, 
it becomes paramount, stifles the jazz. 
We do not feel it has really added anything 
to jazz. A union of the two idioms, 
however, can result in a hybrid of engag- 
ing qualities as Duke and Peicz Prado 
have demonstrated, and as Graham does 
here. We feel that Afro-Cuban music 
can benefit more from jazz than vice 
versa, and that for this reason the stand- 
ards of jazz must be warily applied to the 
hybrids. 


JAZZ IN PORT ANTONIO 
BUT WHICH WILLIE SMITH ? 


The Graham work is ambitious and 
intelligent in development. The rhythm 
section is excellent and the sax voicing 
properly deep and sonorous. The saxes 
could have done with more prominent 
recording, but then the need for three or 
more trumpets would have been even 
more apparent than it is. We hope more 
trumpets will be laid on at future sessions 
The rhythm section in “Take the 
“A” Train” on the reverse shows how 
different movements at different 
tempos could te linked by _ its 
controlled acceleration or slowing down. 
This Graham train, incidentally, bears 
a closer likeness to a country local than 
to New York’s roaring, rattling “A”. 

We fear our readers will hardly accept 
this diversion as a Christmas treat, but 
we hope it may serve to indicate items that 
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should be included in the reference 
section of a jazz library. We have turned 
with relief to music of more feeling— 
more feeling for dynamics and melody 
amongst other things. 


203 COLONIAL 


We went to Jamaica with little thought 
of music in mind, but jazz was inescap- 
able there, and calypsos and mambos 
were by no means as prevalent as we 
had feared. In the Montego Bay market, 
for instance, there was a veritable battle 
of music from the loudspeakers of the 
general stores around it. Lester, Bostic 
and Hawk, with enormously magnified 
voices, strove mightily in the hot midday 
sun. Our patronage was reserved for the 
stores playing the best records, and in 
this respect competition between them 
was keen indeed. 

At night, we heard some of the local 
bands. There were good musicians with 
a mastery of contemporary cliches 
comparable to that found in the West 
End, but with a happy tendency to bear 
down enthusiastically on such numbers 
as “Jumpin” At the Woodside’. Quite 
different were the drums of Pocomania, 
which would sometimes come throbbing 
excitingly from the warm valley tclow as 
the night wore on. 

Another night we had stopped the car 
outside Ocho Rios to light a cigar (23d) 
and watch an enormous ballet of fire- 
flies. Four children, about eight years 
old, came out from the trees. One picked 
up a couple of bits of wood and tegan 
to beat out a walking rhythm. Another 
Sat down on a log and whistled a jump- 
ing, mambo-sort-of-thing. The other 
two made use of the car's lights 
and broke into a dance so grace- 
ful, so well-timed, so gay and ©o ‘pon- 
taneous that we could only compare them 
with the Lindy Hoppers. 

The brains of the Western world may 
Say that a sense of rhythm has nothing to 
do with racial inheritance, but we won't 
believe them until we see something like 
that happen on our local heath. 


204 AND HOME 


Last month’s printer was evidently a 
tenor fan with an axe to grind, so_ that 
our poor piece, “Alto Altitudes”, took 
something of a beating. Johnny Hodges 
we had described as a “transitionalist”’, 
with a bow to current jargon, not as a 
“traditionalist”. And of the Tab 
Smith records, two sentences were 
compressed with misleading — effect. 
They should have read thus : ““Recom- 
mended are ‘Ace High’ and ‘Dee Jay 
Special’ (3265) and ‘Down Beat’ (3266), 
all three at up tempos and swinging all 
the way. “Red Hot and Blue’ (3264) and 
‘Boogie Joogie’ (3266), at medium tempo 
are good, but a little lacking in punch.” 
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ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU fT 


AN OFF NIGHT. 
Dear Sir, 

| have read with interest Mary Lou 
Williams’ opinion of our Band published in 
the October Jazz Journal. I should like to 
thank Mary for her “kind words” regarding 
my own playing, but even my vanity will 
not allow me to agree with her that I am the 
only good musician in the band. 

As far as New Orleans music is concerned, 
I know that each member of the band is 
equally at home in the style we are trying to 
play and in my opinion no one musician is 
either superior to or inferior to any of the 
others. I do in fact find that playing with 
Ray Orpwood’s band is more satisfying to 
me personally tha any other band I have 
played with. 

I cannot explain Mary’s poor opinion of 
the band but I can make a couple of sugges- 
tions 

Firstly, the night she visited us was 
unfortunately in the midst of the holiday 
period when we had no drummer and a 
substitute banjoist. I do not wish to make 
excuses for a possible ‘under par” perform- 
ance but—New Orleans music depends 
considerably on sympathy between indivi- 
dual musicians which is only really obtain- 
ed after many months continuous playing 
together. Consequently, however good a 
substitute musician is an absent regular has 
a very great effect on the rest of the band. 

Secondly, Mary Lou's loose use of the 
term “Dixieland” tempts me to believe that 
she is not thoroughly conversant with or 
aware of the style of jazz we are trying to 
play, i.e. “Archaic” or Pure’ New Orleans 
jazz and not the Chicago/New York/ Jam 
oe style usually referred to as “dixie- 
and. 

Finally, | should like Mary to hear the band 
again in a venue of our own choosing, with 
all personnel present and correct, as in such 
conditions I am sure she would revise her 
opinion! —Phil Dearle, (Pianist Ray 
Orpwood’s Phoenix Jazz Band). 

NEW EARS FOR OLD. 
Dear Sir, 

While there is a certain amount of truth in 
Peter Russell’s contentions (October issue) 
regarding the requisite elements for indivi- 
dual establishment in an art form, one feels 
he tends to over-simplify the matter by 
the underestimation of two vital factors. 

Firstly, that of time. Jazz is still young and 
its followers fickle, inevitably comprised of 
a predominance of young blood, enthusiast- 
ically but fashionably feeling their way. 
Secondly, there is the essential necessity for 
increased competence on the part of the 
critic according to the artistic plane of 
the commodity. Emotional reaction in 
itself is not art criticism. Where 
sentimentality is a primary ingredient, 
critics will be found a-plenty, for they can 
give forth without giving themselves away 
to the multitude. When artistic expression 
is on a higher level, the critic must be in 
command of his facts as well as his feelings, 
hence the performer under consideration 
may well take longer to register in the 
annals of his chosen medium. 

Who can doubt that many of us will live 
to witness the reacclamation of numerous 
jazz performers currently considered to be 


“small beer” and the decline of many 
alleged geniuses with large followings at the 
time of writing? Already the Dixieland 
revival is on its way out and a number of the 
bop deities have been relegated to their more 
correct status of experimental eccentrics. 

It could happen to the Bunk fraternity, too ; 
particularly if ‘Jazz Journal’ were to include 
a free tuning fork in each copy of its Christ- 
mas issue.—Dave Carey, The Swing Shop, 
Streatham. 

GNU ORLEANS. 

Dear Sirs, 

My jazz interest has led to the meeting of 
many people, ordinary and extraordinary, 
but the most intriguing personality I have 
come into contact with over here is, without 
doubt, Juice Wilson, who has supplied me 
with a fact which should be of particular 
interest to people determined on penning 
jazz literature. 

Robert E. ‘Little Juice’ Wilson, originally 
from Chicago, plays clarinet, sax, trumpet, 
piano, drums; and has been rated by Hugues 
Panassie as equally proficient as, if not 
better than, South and Venuti in the ‘hot 
violin’ field. 

During the course of conversation one day, 
Juice mentioned Robertson, the ‘fabulous’ 
trombonist, and I (making notes) wrote 
‘Zue Robertson’. To my surprise, Juice 
admonishingly said ““No, you spell it ZOO; 
it's a nickname ‘cos he was so fond of 
animals. Why, he’d go and see every 
circus that came to town, and we always 
said that he stunk of animals”. 

I hope that this information will persuade 
writers to spell Robertson’s nick-name 
correctly (the last straw being the wrongful 
spelling in T. Cusack’s discography of 
Morton).—C. F. Hurst, Malta, G.C. 

TWO TO ONE. 
Dear Sirs, 

Two bouquets and one brickbat. 

Thanks for the record reviews—to one who 
lives away from a large town the only way 
to hear a jazz record is to buy it first ! So 
you see that ‘Worth A Spin” is an essential. 

Also please never, never let Lightly and 
Politely go—it is the best article in your 
magazine. 

Now then what about a picture of a lead- 
ing jazzman on your cover? Not a 
modernist, or a pin up girl, but a real 
jazzman. I have nothing against bop, but 
not being a musician it sounds to me like 
a long series of complicated solos, mostly by 
piano. 

My sort of pianist is Fats Waller, so | must 
admit you've had one good cover this year. 
—John Jewell, Barnstaple. 

PEN PALS CLUB. 

Dear Sir, 

Mr, J. Speer has an excellent idea in his 
suggestion of a Pen Pals Club, providing 
the feature does not take too much space. 
Such a club would enable readers of JAZZ 
JOURNAL to exchange news and views, 
etc., and should promote good friendship. 

1 am also taking this opportunity of saying 
how much I like your magazine, but I have 
one small complaint. Have you got to 
waste so much space in Worth A Spin for 
modern jazz, especially on 78 r.p.m. ? 
The traditionalist is being starved of much 
useful information on account of the length 
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of these reviews.—Michael Carey, Kings 
Norton, Birmingham. 

(/f anyone is interested in a Pen Club, please 
get in touch with Mr. J. Speer, 8 St. Rowans 
Crescent, Crosshill, Fife. We shall be 
pleased to further the idea when we know 
your views on the matter.—Eds.). 


ORIGINS. 
Dear Sirs, 

I am enclosing herewith my impression of 
the origin of Jazz. Reading your Jazz Journal 
(received by my son, Jos. Jr.) which I found 
highly interesting, it occurred to me that 
you might like to have my views on the 
subject. 

The details are authentic. I am on the 
eve of eighty years of age and write from 
personal experience during my youth. At 
the age of ten I often filched a wine bottle to 
trade for a stick of taffy. Always awed by 
the old bottle man’s proficiency on his tin 
horn having often tried to imitate him, 
but with no success. 

The origin of jazz stems from African 
rhythms, a native dance emanating from the 
beat of the tom-tom. The negro element in 
New Orleans inherited this rhythm from 
their ancestors, and elaborated the move- 
ment into a crude musical form. 

The old bottle man who frequented the 
negro neighbourhood in the vicinity of 
Claiborne street, tooted his tin horn at 
every stop of his push cart, announcing his 
arrival to nearby residents and that he was 
ready to trade any old bottle for a stick of 
taffy-candy or some gew-gaw. The horn 
used by this bottle man was the ordinary 
type of tin horn used during the carnival 
parades. Only one tone was possible from 
the blast of this instrument, but the old 
bottle man contrived, through some 
wizardry of his own, an amazing trick 
enabling him to blow several tones or notes 
which he would blast forth in a jerky or 
syncopated manner. The wizened old 
bottle man little dreamed that he was the 
trail blazer of jazz ; with New Orleans as 
it’s birth place. 

It was at this period around 1885 that the 
negro element formed “‘combos” to use 
their expression, consisting of clarinet, 
cornet, trombone and bull-fiddle. These 
“combos” played for dances and picnics ; 
jazzing up popular tunes of the day—the 
inbred rhythm asserted itself and soon had 
them ad-libbing to their heart’s content. 

The movement soon developed to more 
elaborate bands who soon found their way 
to other cities. The New Orleans Rhythm 
Kings, in which my eldest son Paul was the 
cornetist, filled a long engagement at the 
Friar’s Inn, Chicago. Even in Europe with 
its old musical traditions jazz is spreading. 
At all events this new musical form, although 
issuing from a primitive source, can be 
neither ignored nor discounted. 

There has been quite some controversy 
anent the origin of the word jazz. I think I 
can offer a plausible definition. The French 
element in New Orleans used the word 
‘‘Jaser,” meaning to chatter, to babble to 
prattle. The English element with their 
flair for abbreviating words soon shortened 
it to JAZZ.—Jos. E. Mares, Snr., 520 St. 
Louis Street, New Orleans, La. 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


ALL RECORD DEALERS and JAZZ RECORD BUYERS 


Of course he’s J.R.R.A. He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop records, lots of Independent labels, probably many second- 
hand American and rare items, he is determined to give you every assistance and, what is more, when it comes to Jazz he knows 
what he’s talking about ! It’s more than likely that he is a collector himself. So he’s a member of J.R.R.A. of course. 


LEAMINGTON SPA 


The Diskery, 
7, The Parade, 
Leamington Spa. 


CROYDON 


Addiscombe Music Shop, 
235c, Lower Addiscombe Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


NOTTINGHAM 


Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., 
172/4, Arkwright Street, 
Nottingham. 


LONDON 


The Swing Shop, 
Ib, Mitcham Lane, 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


Doug. Dobell, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 
213, BROMLEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.6 
HITher Green 3134 


Telephone: 


FROM 


TO 


International Bookshop, 
52, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


Paynes Music Shop, 
213, Bromley Road, 
Catford, S.E.6. 


Mastercraft Instruments & 
Products, 
4, Soho Street, 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


London Jazz Club Record Shop, 
82, High Street, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


Agate & Co., 
183, Stoke Newington Church 
Street, London, N.16. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


Eric Heath, 
230, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. 


LEEDS. 


Hartley’s Record Service, 
22, King Edward Street, 
Leeds. 


LIVERPOOL 


Hessy’s Ltd., 
18/20, Manchester Street, 
Liverpool 1. 


GLASGOW 


The Record Shop, 
185, Tollcross Road, 
Glasgow, E.1. 


BIRMINGHAM 
The Diskery, 

6/7, Moor Street, 

Birmingham, 5. 
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SURE AND ENJOY... 
MERRY XMAS 


with 

Monday to Saturday 

‘ Good Jazz Records 

Te Rare Jazz Books 

a At the ONLY SPECIALIST SHOP with a FULL STOCK 

te THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK SHOP 


92, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 Phone: TEM.2315 


| Famed Ceutre for Records 
MESS Y Si | 
* FOR BOOKS» 
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2 THE PREMIER STORE | | 
2 IN THE NORTH Foyles Gramephone Records depart- 
RADIOGRAMS 
=) for the ment is one of the largest and best 
PORTABLES 
= equipped showrooms in London. 
TELEVISION Call fand see our splendid stock of 
RADIO HMV, Columbia, Parlophone, Decca, 
Esquire, Vogue, Polygon and all other 
SHEET MUSIC 
COLLE R 
Large stock of LP Records | 
| REPAIR SERVICE | 
l MUSICIAN Foyles have all records reviewed in Jazz Journal, and 
| a _ we have a splendid selection of secondhand titles. 
- e Open All Day Wednesday Closed Saturday | Remember, too—Foyles for all your Book requirements 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2 
| 2 18-20 Manchester St., LIVERPOOL, Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sats) 
| 2 Telephone — CENTRAL 648/9. | TWO MINUTES FROM TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD STATION 
| | 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


General 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
S/-. Bold type 6d. per word 


ALL BANDS-—all functions 
—always WILCOX  Organisa- 
tion. — 4, Earlham Street, 
W.C.2. TEMple Bar 1762/3/4. 


FOR SALE. Complete sets 
of ‘‘Jazz Illustrated'’ (8 issues). 
Perfect condition. 7/6. post 
free. Box 1020. 


SANDY BROWN’S BAND 
records and transcriptions. Write 
for details, s.a.e. David Mylne, 
2 Windsor St. Lane, Edinburgh, 7. 


BOP, TRADITIONAL, PROGRES- 
SIVE, VOCAL AND OPERATIC 
Records bought. W. Moxsom, 
206 Forest Rd., E.17. 


ro2d- 


A BARGAIN jazz 
ing. PICKUP magazine 


many informative articles and 
discographies. 6d. per copy 
3 copies for I/-. Box 1005, 


Jazz Journal. 


WANTED Overseas collectors 
willing to exchange race, bootleg 
and current issues for PERSON- 
ALITY items. Write David Myine, 
2 Windsor St. Lane, Edinburgh, 7. 


PERSONALLY AUTO- 


GRAPHED PHOTOGRAPHS 
of your favourite jazz stars. 
Beautiful 10” x 8” prints 


copies now available. 

* DILL JONES * TONY KINSEY 
8 MARY LOU WILLIAMS * 
KEN COLYER * SANDY BROWN 


others available later. Only 
3/6 each. Send P.O.'s_ to 
Waite. “Jazz journal,"’ 28 


Ladbroke Square, London, W.|1. 


BRITISH FRIENDSHIP 
SOCIETY, 231 Baker Street, 
London, N.W.1. Founded 
1940 Members everywhere. 


Write for particulars. 


300 BRAND NEW DELE- 
TIONS at normal retail prices. 
List 6d. Music Shop, West 
Worthing, Sussex. 


PEN 
Friendships. 


AND 

Introductions all 
districts. All ages. Send 5d. 
stamps for Free Book i100 
Photographs and details 
Hanson, Merlyn Avenue, Den- 
ton, Manchester. 


Disposals and Wants Centre 


Rates 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-, bold type : 6d. per word 


The new “REV-LER’’ 3-Speed amplified 
eleczric record player, l4gns., (Tzx Paid) 
Stamp for brochure. Carmo Films, 64, 


Park Grove, York. 


29,000 out cf print Jazz Records Blues 
and Pops for Sale or Trade. Send complete 
list of Wants and Disposals. Box 102I. 


PERSONALITY, JAZZ, Hillbilly and 
Stage Stars. Hundreds of records at bargain 
prices. Numerous deletions and other 
rarities. Wants lists welcomed. Windors, 
516 Hornsey Road, London, N.19. 

Jazz records ? Our STOCK and SER- 
VICE means your SATISFACTION. Select 
at leiasure—listen in comfort. The London 
Jazz Club Record Shop, 82, St. Johns Wood, 
High Street, London, N.W.8. PRI: 6725. 

RECORDS BY POST. Records sent by 
post anywhere by Wilding & Son Ltd. 
Castle Street, Shrewsbury. We specialise 
in “Records by Post’’. C.O.D. 


WANTED—ANY V-DISCS, any Vocalion 


(English).—Price, 24 Phillipps Avenue, 
Exmouth. 

WANTED. Folk Song Records. Guth- 
rie, Seegar, Leadbelly, MacColl. Any- 
thing authentic. 78 or LP. Fisher, III 
Reigate Road, Bromley, Kent. 

WANTED. BILLY BANKS. _Parlo- 
phone R2893 (Spider Crawi/Bugle Call 
Rag). Several MINT copies required; 10/- 


each cash or trade. A. H. McKay, 502 
Pasqua St., Regina, Sask., Canada. 


HILLBILLY records wanted on deleted 
issues. Particularly PANACHORD. 
ZONOPHONE. Wanted to correspond 


with collectors of this type with view to 


trading. Air mail to John Edwards, 98, 
Macpherson Street, Cremorne, N.S.VV., 
Australia. 

WANTED—YOUR UNWANTED _ RE- 


CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. Jazz, Swing, 
or what have you? Cash or exchange 
home or abroad.—Write, phone or call : 
LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street, Oxford 
Street, London, W.!. (Ger. 1604). 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


WANTED— Zonophone 12227 (‘‘Sleepy 
Little Curly Headed Baby'’): good condi- 
tion, state price—Evans, 47, Mosley Street, 
Manchester. 


WANTED—MELODISCS 8003, 1005, 1010. 
Write P/O Pitel, Officers’ Mess, R.A.F., 
Leeming, Northallerton, Yorks. 


Wanted COLUMBIA RECORD FB2960 
“The Home Guard,'' Robb Wilton ; must 


be in perfect condition; kindly quote 
price to: Ernest Dunkels, Woodhurst, 
Maidenhead. 

WANTED— Regal-Zonophone MR3765, 
“Sentimental Journey” (Foster) state 
price—Sturgis, 22, Rees Gardens, Croy- 
don. 


WANTED Personality znd jazz. Send 
lists. W. K. Foale, 6 Efford Road, Higher 
Compton, Piymouth. 


WANTED ~— Fats Waller, Personality: 
Stage and Screen stars. Disposal lists for 
trading. V. Holmes, 25, Dencholm, 


Wallsend-on-Tyne, Northumberland. 


JIMMY RODGERS records wanted. 
State title(s) and price. Holton, 53, 
Cobden Rd., Sevenoaks, Kent. 

WANTED. TOMMY DORSEY re- 
cords. Victor, Decca, V-Disc, Indian, 
Aussie, etc. MacKenzie, 29, Polwarth 


Gdns., Glasgow, W.2. 


WANTED — KING OLIVER'S CREOLE JAZZ 
BAND. Any unissued in this country, 
on any label. State price and condition. 
Tilley, 32, South Road, Scarthoe, Grimsby. 


Jazz Blues and Spirituals for disposal. 
Wants and Disposal lists welcomed. Also 
American trades. Langmead, 46 Rosslyn 
Park Road, Plymouth. 


PERSONAL | 


To the Circulation Manager, Jazz Journal, Ltd., 
28 Ladbroke Square, London, W.11. 
Please assist me to obtain a regular supply of Jazz Journal ; 
I each month. 


Name : 


(BLOCK CAPITALS PLEASE). 


Address : 


address 


Club Notice 
Board 


Rate 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-, 
bold type: 6d. per word 


CLUB 


ALBEMARLE JAZZ 

“White Hart."” Southall— 
Every Wednesday. Euses 120, 
83, 105 and 607. 

SOUTH LONDON JAZZ 
CLUB. Fellowship Inn. Cat- 
ford, S.E.6. Every Sunday 
7.0 p.m. Mike Canicls and 
his Band. 

LOCARNO JAZZ CLUB 
Every Sunday 7.3010 p.m. 
Viaduct Inn. Hanwell, W.7. 
Wood Green Stompers. Ad- 


mission 2/-. Dance or Listen. 

COMMODORE CLUB—II, 
Gt. Windmill St., W.1. Sun- 
days at 3 Traditional 
| jazz in the modern mannzr 
| from the Commodores. 


LONDON JAZZ RECORD 
CIRCLE. Important Notice. 
From May 6th Wednc-sdays 8 
o'clock, Bricklayers Arms, 
Gresse St., Rathbone Place, 
W.1. (2 mins. Tottenham 
Court Rd., Undergrounc) Full 
details phone MUS 1493. 


FRIENDS OF FATS —Fort- 
nightly Meetings. Monthly 
News-Sheets, etc., Further par- 


ticulars S.A.E. to Cooke, 17, 
St. Cyprians Street, London, 
S.W.17. 

STUDIO 53 STUDIO 53. 
“White Lion’’ Hotel, Edgware, 
Sunday 7-10. Annual m2mb-r- 
ship |/-- MEMBERS OF ALL 
OTHER CLUBS PRE- 


“WHITE LION" AUTO- 
MATICALLY BECOME 
MEMEERS OF STUDIO 53 


“Jazz Inc."" CHUCK SMITH 
|; QUINTET with LENNIE 
METCALFE, JOHNNY 


ROGERS, etc., plus GUESTS 
Your host BIX CURTIS. 


JEFF. KRUGER PRESENTS 
“JAZZ AT THE FLAMINGO” 
| beneath Mapleton Rest, Corner 
‘2 Coventry and Whitcomb Sts, 
Piccadilly, W.1. Britain's No. | 
Jazz Club. Resident Attractions : 
TONY KINSEY Tommy 
WHITTLE—Don RENDELL 
|Derek SMITH  Trio-Compere 
| Tony HALL. Every Wed. and Sat. 
| 7-11 p.m. 


| ECINBURGH. 
Viczoria Palais. 
(except Thursday). 
| Dancing every Thursday. 
| Hunter ard his band. 


Dance at the 
8 p.m. nightly 
Old Time 
Billy 


SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUB 

| 640, High Road,, Leytonstone. 
| (Licensed). Fridays, 7.30 
ERIC SILK’S SOUTHER 
BAND. Communica- 
tions: 8, Orley Drive, Ilford, 
| Essex. 


| WOOD GREEN JAZZ 
| CLUB Meetings Suncays & 
Tuesdays, Bourne Hall, 237, 
High Road, Wood Green. 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and shou'd arrive not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Box No. counts as two words and a service fee ef 1/- extra is also charged. 
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RESIDENT 
ASTOR CLUB, MAYFAIR 


TEMBER 1932 MARCH 1939 


CONCERTS: BROADCASTING: H.M.V 


| 
| 
| 
| 


JIMMY SKIDMORE 
DILL JONES +SAMMY STOKES + TONY KINSEY 


TONY KINSEY GROUP 


+ TOMMY WHITTLE 


Resident Group at the Studio 51 


All enquiries: 105a Maida Vale, London, W.9 


Phone: CUN 9349 


| | 


DENNY BOYCE 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
and Bands for all occasions. 


Telephone... 


6 DENMARK StT., LONDON, W.C.2 
TEM 3979/0 


sits 


HE SAINTS 


“THE HOTTEST BAND IN THE COUNTRY” 


MANAGEMENT McKiernan-Kendrick, Stoneleigh House, 
3u, Heaton Moor Road, Stockport, Cheshire. Phone Heaton Moor 1319 


HA 


AND HIS B 


Manager 84, Newman St. 


W.1 LAN 586! 


Freddy Randall 
BAND his 


91, CALDERON ROAD, LONDON 
PARLOPHONE RECORDS. LEY. 6505 


JIM GODBOLT AGENCY 


42 TOTTENHAM ST., W.I MUS 5260 


MICK GILL’S —— 
JAZZ BAND 


“the pride of the Midlands” 
66, QUEENS ROAD, BEESTON, NOTTS. 


Band With The Beat" 


22, LEDWAY DRIVE, WEMBLEY PARK 


“ARN 4643 


PARLOPHONE RECORDS GER 1604 


and his Pieces of Eight 


193, VICTORIA ST., LONDON, 
Tate Gallery 8920 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
JAZZ IN {THE BIG BAND MANNER 


‘ All enquiries: R. Hampshire, 399 Rush Green 
Road,' Romford, Essex. Phone: Romford 7604 


JEREMY FRENCH 


and his BAND 
All enquiries: Harry Moore, 


Phone: CAN 1674 or TEM 8619 


| 
| 42 Highbury Hill, London, N.5 


[Xx MIKE DANIELS * 
DELTA JAZZMEN 


83, HERVEY CLOSE, LONDON, N.3 
FINchley 6936 


“~78 rpm BUFF LABEL. 


10-334 


10-335 


10-336 


ANNIE ROSS 


Twisted/Ann‘e's Lament 
THE RONNIE SCOIT 


QUARTET 


How am | to know / Night 


and Day 


KING PLEASURE 
Red Top / Jumpin’ with 


Symphony Sid 


ESQUIRE RECORDS, LIMITED, 


76, Bedford Court Mansions, 


10-337f BOBBY MICKLEBURGH’S 
BOBCATS 
Mahogany Hall Stomp / Basin 
St. Blues 


LARS GULLIN BAND 
Smooth breeze / Smart Agda 


SONNY THOMPSON and his 
RHYTHM and BLUES BAND 
The fish / Screamin’ Boogie 


EDDIE CHAMBLEE and his 
RHYTHM and BLUES BAND 
Back Street / Cradle Rock 


10-338 


10-339 


10-340 


78 r.p.m. Red Label. 


5-1093 NORMAN BURNS QUINTET 
I'll get by / That old black 
magic. 


Bedford Avenue, London, W.C.l1., 


333 r.p.m. Long Playing. 


20-023 CARIBBEAN SUITE by 

KENNY GRAHAM’S AFRO- 
CUBISTS, narration by Denis 
Preston. 
Mango Walk / Bongo Chant / 
Saga boy / Dance of the Zom- 
bies / Wha’ hupp’n Sah ? 
Tempo Medio Lento/Beguine 
/ Haitian Ritual. 


THE RONNIE SCOTT JAZZ 
GROUP (12 inch LP). 

All the things you are / 
Pantagrulian / Mullenium / 
Nemo / Got the message / The 
nearness of you / The champ 


32-001 


Tet. MUS 1810 


PHILLIPS HARRY GOLD | 
| 
| 
| 
ano HIS BAND 
| | 
| 
DANIELS ALL STAR BAND 
bd 
* # 
3 


RECORDS 


PRESENT DECEMBER RELEASES, 


VOGUE 78 rpm. GOOD TIME JAZZ 78 rpm 


GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET KID ORY and his CREOLE JAZZ BAND 
V.2157 Frenesi V.2191  Ory’s Boogie 
Nights at the Turntable (GTJ 48) St. Louis Boogie 
V.2186 Oh! didn’t he ramble 
V.2158 Freeway (GTJ65) Maryland My Maryland 


Bernie’s Tune 


MILT JACKSON, “Wizard of the Vibes.” 


V.2161 Willow Weep for Me 
Criss Cross 


BOB SCOBEY’S FRISCO JAZZ BAND 


V.2184 That’s a Plenty 

(GTJ 50) Beale Street Mama 
V.2185 Wolverine Blues 

(GTJ 49) Coney Island Washboard 


CHET BAKER QUARTET 
V.2162 Maid in Mexico 


Imagination 
BENNY STRICKLER 
and the YERBA BUENA JAZZ BAND | 
TAB SMITH, HIS ALTO SAX & HIS ORCH. V.2188  Fidgety Feet 
V.2141 On the Sunny Side of the Street (GTJ 22) Jazzin’ Babies Blues 
Milk Train V.2189 Kansas City Stomps ‘ 


(GTJ 21) Dippermouth Blues 


DIZZY GILLESPIE QUINTET 


V.2160 Oo-Shoo-Be-Doo-Be GOOD TIME JAZZ LONG PLAYING 
They Can’t Take That Away LDE,036* = FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS 2. 
From Me (From Paris 1953 concert) LDE,037* TURK MURPHY Vol. I. 

V.2150 C.C.C. Blues LDE.038* LU WATTERS Vol. 1. 


Somebody Loves Mc 


STAN GETZ QUINTET VOGUE LONG PLAYING 
V.1231 Yvette LDE.032 SIR CHARLES THOMPSON 
Potters Luck with CHARLIE PARKER 


LDE.033 DIZZY GILLESPIE 
with STRINGS 


DEALERS ! VOGUE and GOOD TIME JAZZ LDE.034 ERROLL GARNER TRIO 
records are available either direct from Vogue Records 

Ltd., or through the usual factors, Selecta, Thompson seis ee en 
Diamond & Butcher, Duwe, Appletons, Woods, LDE.043 LIONEL HAMPTON Vol. |. 
Woolfsons, Lugton. LDE.044 MILT JACKSON Vol. | 


*Previously Issued 


VOGUE RECORDS LIMITED 


83 CHARLOTTE STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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